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War Loans 


EDITO! 


Conter 


N THE 7th War Loan, you're being asked to - = ie Will T 
lend 7 billion dollars—4 billion in E Bonds s * | 
Fragme 
2445 


alone. 

That’s the biggest quota for individuals to date. 

Maybe you’ve wondered why, when we've ap- ag ; ea 
parently got the Nazis pretty well cleaned up, 1 ae as p 6 Pie in 
Uncle Sam asks you to lend more money than | -Tryma 

. * bluse 
ever before. 
Back t 
Cnmi 


This war isn’t getting any cheaper ee me Bin the 


If you have, here are some of the answers: 


No matter what happens to Germany—or when 

—the cost of the war won't decrease this year. f ; POLIT 
We're building up a whole new air foree—with Fascis 

new jet-propelled planes and bigger bombers. a, 

We're now building—even with announced re- 


4 eee a 500K 


4 


ductions—enough new ships to make a fair-size 
navy. We’re moving a whole war half around the . ; Ernie 
world. We're caring for wounded who are arriving Piss . 
a pe sae 5 : Brief 
( i ui ‘ rt he i ninucte, 
home at the rate of one a minut 
a 
" “vt . “UT 
Furthermore, there will be only 2 War Loans om 
this year—instead of the S we had in 1944. “ Art | 
Each of us, therefore, must lend as much in 4 Mus 
two chunks this year as we did last year in three. 
That’s another reason why your quota in the 7th CROS! 
is bigger than before. _— 
The 7th War Loan is a challenge to every ; 
American. The goal for individuals is the highest 
for any war loan to date. The same goes for the 
E Bond goal. Find your personal quota—and ; Mena 
}. KIN 


make it! 
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The Shape of Things 


THE HOPELESSNESS OF JAPAN'S PLIGHT WAS 
iderscored by the news coming in from the various Pa 


fronts in the weck following V-E Day. In spite of 


rious japanese resi n ft gy st d uy 
l J I i & tC}>} 4 Uj} cn 
Okinawa, and the end of that bloody campaign seems in 
ther: j P ane te , 
ght. In the southern Philt s and on Tarakan the enemy's 


grasp on vital economic areas has been loosened, and both 


’ 
uggles are ¢ the mopping-up stage. Burma has 
< aa ‘ s . 
-™ ’ ] 4 
been nearly cleared of the foe, and there are intimations that 
an attack on Singapore may be launched before many week 


Even in China, where setbacks have com 


to be ex} 
substantial United Nations victory is reported. Chinese tro Ps, 
with powerful support from the American Fourteenth Air 
Force, are said to have broken Japanese lines in western 
Hunan and surrounded at least one enemy unit. This vic- 
tory apparently removes the Japanese threat to th 


American air base at Chihkiang. The most portentous de- 


' rt + 
1 po al 


velopment for the Japanese, however, 
} 


was the renewal of 
large-scale B-29 raids pan’s war indu 


tries. A 


Tokuyama, Otake, and Oshima oil- 


against Ja 
400-plane raid on the 
storage areas, in which not an American ship was lost, indi- 


cated that General Doolittle’s prediction of 2.000-plane 
s 
raids is no idle boast. 
» 


THE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL LIBERATION FOR 


Northern Italy has taken a cle 


monarchy an 


if stand with respect to the 
the Italian provisional government. Although 


it wishes to do nothing which might endanger the unity of 


the country, it declares openly that the monarchy is hated 
not less than Fascism, and that the Bonomi government has 
neither the ability nor the authority to remain in power. 
When representatives of the Committee of National Libera- 
tion for Northern Italy met with Premier P »nomi recently, 
the president of the committee, Rodolfo Morandi, reminded 
him that the “very advanced and complete democratic legis- 
lation introduced in the north of Italy by the partisans” con- 
trasted strongly with the backward situation persisting in the 
south. The committee therefore unanimously demanded the 
formation of a government whose key ministries, beginning 
1 { | 


with that of the Interior, would be intrusted to men « ipable 


of understanding the ‘very advanced legislation operating 
in the north.” Until now the key ministries—Interior, Army, 
and Navy—have been in the hands of faithful monarchist: 
The great strength of the monarchist political machine in th 
south, built up with British aid, is described in detail by 
Mario Rossi on a later page. It is to be hoped that the com- 
mittee’s demands will be met and that a split between nor 


and south may be avoided. If, as has been repeated 








o Pietro Nenni, the g 
in who understands and would try 


nm 


which the parti ; have been 


THE FIRST BONA FIDE GERMAN TRADE U 
took place in the Aachen Chamber 


meeting in 12 years 
} attended 


Labor on Marc 
by 70 former unionists appears in the March 21 
the Aachener Nachrichten. A woman 


t P - 
member of the town council in pre- 


: 18. An account of the meeting 
issue of the 
AMG newspaper, 
trade unionist (and 
Hitler days) said, ‘All who were too cowardly to defy the 
Nazis share their guilt for the suffering of the innocent.” A 
13-point prograin was adopted, which includes the following 
immediate and long-term objectives: destruction of Prussian 
militarism and fascism; cooperation in removing Nazis from 
government, business, ry industry; trade-union representa- 
tion in all branches « public life; reintroduction of the 
right to strike, the etd con day, and the labor code; regu- 
lation of wages and vacations; suppression of the Nazi labor 
spy system in factories; safe-keeping of all Labor Front 
records; the establishment of May 1 as a legal holiday; ad- 
mission of former Nazi party members to union member- 
ship but not to union office; cooperation with world labor 
movements; education, par ticular! y of young pe ople, in inter- 
national understanding. The program is a catalogue of labor's 
losses under fascism; now all the goals must be won again, 
More than most groups in Germany, the labor movement is 
ipable of laying the ground-work for a decent democratic 


life in that hate-levelled land. 


+ 


THE HIGH ARMY OFFICERS, ON THE OTHEI 
hand, guilty as a class and guilty to the last man of promot- 


pu 
é 


ing the rise of Nazism and its aggression against the world, 


re already busy establishing their claim to power in Ger- 


many. And in this attempt they have been helped 
inexplicable leniency of the Allied mil itary authoritie 


haps it is necessary to use members the German 
I 


mmand as aids in demobilizing the Pais army, but 
} 


ertainly they need not be offered facilities to make radio 


the people, asserting their authority and 


' 
he peop 


*s from the fallen Nazis. Von Falken- 


ronouncements to 
dissociating themselv« 
German forces 


politi i! 


horst, for example, former commander of the 


in Norway, laimed all responsibility for the 


idministration of that country and shamelessly announ od 


it the Alli had 
from the Nazi yoke.’” Busch, commander of the forces 
rendered to Field Marshal Montgomery, announced 


liberated the army and the German 


is ‘in charge” of northwestern Germany with the 


ent of the Allies 


ernment as 


| { 1 I { 
Inquiries are being made by the British 


| | ‘ 
under which such sta 


I cy ire prey ented from 


- r 
j AT 
A 
Tbe NA 


the war, and world a 

ical st tupidity of the lowest ord 
‘nhower a done well to repudiate this spe 
rbid similar behavior in the future. It is high tis 
in and British officers quit treating Hitler’s gangs 
nonorable colleagues, We much prefer the methods 
the Italian partisans. They are rough but they bear 

relation to justice and common sense. 


+ 
PERHAPS ED KENNEDY'S PRESS COLLEAGI 


Europe slightly overstated the case when they refer: 
world ‘‘scoop” 
ful, deliberate, and unethical double-cross in the 

But we think in the main they were justi! 


on the V-E Day news as “the most 


journalism.” 
news beat scored through the breach of a solemn 
and involving, according to General Eisenhower, 
loss of American and Allied lives” 
journalist or to a great press service. How wide w 
repercussions of Kennedy's action it is difficult at 
to calculate. General Eisenhower was placed 

tion of having apparently “broken aa understandi: 
our Russian allies” at the very moment the Germai 
doing everything to cause dissension and at a ti: 
fuller understanding was desperately needed. Ken 
not helped the standing of American correspon 
Russta. Shami from many accounts, army-press 1 
ships in the European theater had been steadily det: 
and army censorship had reached a peak of exas 
Kennedy's irresponsible action, the onl; 


is hardly a ¢ 


stupidity. 
violation of confidence in the European war by 
ican correspondent, will vastly complicate rather tha 
this snarl. The AP’s frank apology may help cleat 
Reform in censorship is needed and should not be 
by one unfortunate defection, however serious mig 
been its consequences. This applies not only to our 
censorship but to that of our allies. The free excha: 
news is a prerequisite if understanding between 


to be developed. 
»~ 


FIORELLO LAGUARDIA WILL NOT RUN 
for Mayor of New York, and the chances are that the 
revert once more to partisan government. To the hal! 
or so independent citizens whose balance of voting 
1as kept  viniilie in office since 1934, this will be 
for regret, but the regret will be tempered by a certain 2 
of relief. Insofar as New York City is a corporat 
Guirdia has managed its affairs well. The city gover 
under him, has been as nearly incorruptible as a city g 
ment can ever be. He himself has been honest, cor 
and often creative in his leadership. He has, however, s 
the common failings of reformers—intolerance and | 


someness—and he has manifested them through a rema 


ageressive and self-righteous personality. His high-ha 


reat harm has been done. The German people 


ness in dealing with what he considered moral issues 
theater, in the schools, and very often in private homes hai 
exasperated many of his most Joyal supporters and left hia 


have every right to be confused when they find the military 
iced in positions of responsibility 
has been 


leaders of Hitler's army p! 
by the Allied command. Even more disturbing 


ptured Nazi leaders, partic ularly Goering. 


i 


vulnerable to his enemies. Nevertheless, what New York 


lo permit this Mi ist terrorist to expound to the world his needed most when LaGuardia took office was solvency, com: 


the handling of « 
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If he has not as 


stration 


stv, and efficient admini 





made the city solvent, his success in removing the high 


] . 7 ster wmniit enaw te cod hy 
flavor from city politics may be measured Dy 
1 


it the party leaders, now casting about for a 


' ' 
seem to be looking te men who can give 


CeSSOT, 
< 


as honest and efficient an administration as La 


me 
ardia has given it. On the basis of past perforicance, this 
xpected from William O'Dwyer, Joseph McGold- 
: Ionah Goldstein, or Newbold Morris, the four men who 
g ad the field at the present moment. 


i fs 
Conference Notes 
San Francisco, May 13 
RELY by accident I found myself at the airfield when 


delegation arrived. 


é< 


the first member of the Argentine 
On hand were a strong complement of M.P.’s, the function- 
ries of the Argentine embassy in Washington, a band, sev- 
eral reporters, some photographers—no one else. The head 
f the delegation, Miguel Angel Carcano, Argentine ambas- 
London, a former Minister of Agriculture, not 
especially connected with the present regime, was easily the 
in the Farrell-Per6én government could have sent. 
other two members of the delegation originally an- 
Espil and Escobar, both former ambassadors to 


ton, avoided San Francisco by as wide a margin as 


ossible. Espil proceeded to Madrid and Escobar to Paris to 
take up their ambassadorial posts. 


bassador Carcano, who is well known fer his social 


f ste} ped out of the plane with an ingratiating smile. 
Suddenly the Argentine ambassador to Washington, Ibarra 
vhispered something in his ear. Instar tly the smile 
1 and Carcano’s face became pale. It was not hard t 

what he had been told. Only that morning the papers 

ad carried the story of the suppression of V-E Day celebra- 
Argentina and the arrest of Raul Taborda, editor of 

al newspaper Critica, because he insisted on flying 


of the Sovict Union alongside of the other United 


Nations’ flags. Taborda had been the chairman of the par- 
liam ry committee for the investigation of Nazi activities 


nbassador Carcano this news made a bad start for 


Francisco visit. He did not dare hold a press con- 


for fear that questions would be asked about the 

incident. He must have been personally shaken, be- 
ause he himself is owner of a mildly liberal paper published 
in Cordoba, For all he knew, his own editor at t 


that very mo- 
ment might be languishing in a cell. 

interesting in these days to watch French-Spanish 
is. I should not be surprised if cne morning we read 

De Gaulle had broken with Franco. 
In that case there would be nine countries that have broken 
vith Franco. Until now I have alw Lys counted seven—Rus 
China, Czechoslovakia, New Zealand, Mexico, Guate- 


r 


ala, Yugoslavia. Bui when I went over this list the other 


Lory 


ty the presence of the very keen and truly demecratic 
foreign Minister of Australia, Mr. Evatt, he challenged me 
“What about Australia?’ It was Mr. Evatt who 


fie c. 
luriously: 
P 





introauced the first amendment CAIN tO Daf Ita O i n 


the new international organization 


A verv lively top: of d fer 
“Who will be the general s The prevailing - 
‘ that the post will go to A 1. Names 
‘ gto ben Ot It v t to hear fre an 
intelligent diplomat who has lived in the United States for 


many years and who knows Washington circles intimately 
that his candidate 1s not an acknowledeed expert on foreign 
affairs like Sumner Welles, not a great adminis 
experience in large affairs, but a Justice of the Supreme 


Court—Hugo L. Black. J. A. dV. 
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Will There Be Jobs’ 
ESPITE all the talk of post-war plans in the past three 
years, V-E Day caught the United States without an 
over-all program for reconversion or full employment. True, 
the War Production Board and the army were ready with an 
orderly program of cutbacks and gradual demobilization. A 
few hours after the final signatures were put on the surrender 
documents many WPB controls were relaxed to encourage a 
gradual resumption of the production of essential civilian 
goods. But no steps have been taken to enable the war work- 


ers who lose their jobs to find new ones readily or to cushion 


the economic shock of the transition period Nor have any 


preparations been made to assure ex-service men and formes 
war workers of jobs after V-] Day . 

The announced cutbacks for the next few months are not 
large. General Somervell, commander of the Army Service 
Forces, has said that the army will cut about $3,500,000,000 
from its procurement program in the next 90 days. It is esti- 


i 
mated that procurements will drop 18 per cent in the next 
eight months and from 25 to 30 per cent in the next twenty 


months. Cutbacks at this rate would seem to present few 


problems during the next six or eight months; the materials 
and men released are needed for the production of civilian 
goods. But no allowance is made in these estimates for the 
reduction in ship construction. Shipbuilding in the third 
quarter of this year will be 15 per cent below the present 
level; in the fourth quarter it will be down 35 per cent; and 
by the end of 1945 the cutbacks will become really severe 
Scheduled tank production for the last three months of the 
year has been reduced by approximately 70 per cent. Aircraft 


i 


| roduction may be trimmed by as much as 30 per cent. Most 


observers feel that the army and navy are being extremely 


A few months from now 


cautious in announcing cutbacks 


they are likely to find themselves oversto¢ ked on many typ< 
of equipment, thus forcing many unanticipated cancelation 


According to some estimates, the cut in military output may 


veqr 


reach 50 per cent by the end of tl 

Translating the officially estimated cutbacks into lost jobs, 
War Mobilization Vinson has 
1,500,000 workers will lose their jobs in the next six month 
and that 3,000,000 more wil! be thrown out of work in the 
During thi 


year approximately 2,000.,- 
000 men are expected to be demobilized from the army 


ensuing six month 


Be- 


cause of present shortages of man-power in most industries, 

















‘ ‘ 
ym workers in pe 


the chances are that four or five milli 


absorbed in civilian pursuits during the year. So far so good 


if the cutbacks turn out to be much greater than the 


But what 
present cautious estimates? And what will happen if Japan 
collapses in six or eight months, as many authoritative observ- 
ers confidently predict ? 


While the first stages of reconversion appear well undes 
control, there is grave danger of chaos in the later stages, par- 
ticularly after V-J Day. A large proportion of the WPB 
controls have already been lifted, and most of the others are 
expected to be removed by the end of the year. J. H. Krug, 
head of the WPB, has declared that all controls would be 
dropped as soon as possible after the defeat of Japan. Thus 
the major task of reconversion—the closing of the greater 
number of the war plants and the reabsorption of the bulk of 
the demobilized service men, will be completely unregulated. 

Some private concerns, notably the General Electric Com- 
pany, have laid plans for expanding their output in order to 
provide as many jobs as possible, but industry spokesmen 
confess frankly that they see little possibility of even approxt- 
mating the present employment level in the post-war period. 
In an effort to forestall public criticism, business spokesmen 
are at the moment engaged in a campaign to discredit a pro- 
gram of 60,000,000 jobs as an unrealistic and unobtainable 
yoal. While they do not deny that the present labor force, to- 
vether with the men and women in the armed forces, totals 
considerably more than 60,000,000, they insist, with little 
evidence, that at least 6,000,000 will voluntarily withdraw 
from the labor force at the end of the war. And they suggest 
1,000,000 unemployed as 
0,000,000 


that we should a cept 4,000,000 or 


; . ; ; 
normal, thus leaving the job goal at slightly over 


Even th goal, the admit, probably will not be attained 
throu the efforts of indu try alone. 

Yet except for the limited assistance provid *d by an inade- 
quate inemploym nt insurance system, the government has 
taken no steps to guarantee jobs or otherwise to sustain con- 

er buying power during the difficult transition period that 
lies ahead. For the moment, to be sure, the problem is still 


ess buying power. Not enough consumer goods are 
being manufactured to absorb the buying power created by 
war production. But this situation will rapidly change as con- 


umer goods begin to appear on the market and the level of 
t} 


waves is reduced through the elimination of overtime. The 
number of jobs that will be opened up in private industry to 
replace those lost in war plants will depend primarily on in- 


dustry’s prospects for selling its goods. And this in turn will 


depend chiefly on the extent to which purchasing power is 
maintained during the reconversion period. 


President Roosevelt made the maintenance of purchasing 
power one of the chief campaign issues last fall. We can be 

ire that if he had lived the Administration would have come 
forward with a concrete program designed to assure 60,000,- 
000 jobs. Except for the Murray bill, which has been ignored 
ut the White House, no such program appears to be under 
consideration today. Congress has not even taken up the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill for expanding and extending 
social-security protection, Unless action is taken shortly on 
both these measures, our fighting men may find themselves 
returning to an America of bread lines and soup kitchens as 


he heroes of L918, 









BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
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En route, San Francisco-New Yorkb, M; 
| LEFT San Francisco with relief this morning. J 





=4 C cH 





ference has gone into a period of committee 





behind-the-scenes bargainings, which is difficult to reno {. 





a daily paper, impossible for a weekly. Even 


the stock in trade of the reporter without news, 






blow up in one’s face before the week is out. And i 





secrecy that has closed down on all the committee proce: 





ings adds to the difficulty of keeping tabs on a circus 





changing acts taking place in about two dozen rings, Ty 





“leak,”’ intentional or cleverly procured, is the reporter 
bet, but it is an unreliable kind of information, useful chiet 






as a crowbar to pry real news out of tightly closed offic; 
The open rows of the first days which made storie 
subsided, although the tensions that caused them 
there, and the delegates are warily picking their way amo; 
political time bombs toward agreements which appea 








to circumvent rather than solve the difficulties. 
How is it possible to deal intelligently with such a ; 
I don’t know, but I hope, as the smooth tableland of Kany 








flows westward down below me, that time and distance y 





provide the perspective San Francisco denied the trul} 





ing reporter. If I have formed any opinions during ¢ 





three weeks, they are tentative, based less on facts t 





the general temper of the meeting, the character of t 






who compose it, the tendencies suggested by d 


far made. I put them down with diffidence, re: 







right to change them as the days pass; hoping I ca pe 





them. 
First of all, I reject the notion so generally a 
the press that Russia is to be looked upon as a 







state, unbranded and unpredictable, or that its 
mysterious. A favorite attitude among writers, 
liberal writers, is to assume that Soviet policy poses 







problem. “We must try to get along with Russia 
belies 





far should we go in making concessions?” 
realistic view would admit that every nation repre 

San Francisco is looking after its own interests, and ¢! 
hope of a collective system depends upon the degree to wh 
each nation accepts such a system as mecessaty to it's om 
survival. Russia plainly wants an international security orga 


ization. Equally plainly it has little confidence that such 
{on 









organization is going to be strong enough to deper 
in the near future; so it is building up simultaneous)! 
system of national security. The danger that the second 
still further weaken the first does not deter Russia. 

But look at the other big powers. Their methods may ™ 
more discreet, their manners nicer, but are they sacrilan! 
any measures of national protection to the general pi 
China alone offered to yield some area of sovereignty ‘0 © 


new collective organization. It is not too cynical, pernan 
d of 






a 









to suggest that China’s weakness as a nation, its nec 






protection during the period of national integration | 





ahead, may have influenced its attitude. In any case © 








words resounded in a vacuum. The new mandate sccm 
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differs little from the o!ld one. The 
‘orl :. nt change, to permit the establishment of mil 
( toev Dases ana fortilications in mandated territories, h; aly 
reased trust in collective measures. The Russians 
ing themselves round with friendly states—which 
viously, states whose governments are free of anti- 
ements and which are prepared to gear their eco- 
under whatever system, closely to Russia’s require 

defense and reconstruction. But how much m 
is this attitude than Britain’s apparent determina- 
seep the liberated Italian colonies in Africa, to fortify 
And id levy troops from the native populations—all under 
ate the aegis of the trusteeship plan? And how much worse was 
ircus arrest Of the ‘‘stxteen’’ Poles than the arrest last 
r u of the Greek delegates from the E. A. M. who went 
: , faith to Cairo to confer with the British? As far as 
bi inybody knows, the Greek envoys are still in prison, but 
nob has suggested that cooperation with Britain will be 
Yr as long as it goes on doing these things. Why is 
' nobody suggests such a thing? Because it would be 
Way amos mani y absurd. But since that is so, why do people 





wonder anxiously how long we can put up with the behavior 


And how much more of a threat to peace through collec- 
tive action are Russia’s measures for security than our own 
, firm hand on the Western Hemisphere and our claim to the 


Japanese islands? We may give to both the appearance of 


al 


nation to the world organization, but in each case the 
actual power will remain with the United States. We, like 


Russia and Britain, will hold on to everything we think 


| 


may augment our national security and will yield to the 


League only such powers as will not interfere with basic 


measures Of defense. Russia, a great land power, is drawing 


é 


Pre in the 


BY I. F. 


San Francisco 

a. May 13 
ROM one 
. ; Th point of view, 


Ww hole 


yy 
“<4 e, the 


\ » trusteeship 


dD sil Klan 
eon 6? 


qu c3°- 
tion is the big 
fraud of the Uni- 
ted 
ference for Interna- 


Nations Con- 


tional Organiza- 
tion. It is pie in the 
sky, a very distant 

hes > lo- 
Secretary of State Stettinius sky, for the colo 


nial and colored 
) peoples. What has really been going on here under the gran- 


diose and attractive idea of trusteeship is a polite but unmis- 





lakable wrangle over strategic bases and the territorial booty 
which will be left over after the Axis is finally defeated. 
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mutual s ions and tears. At the rst W hall get an 
agreement at San Francisco. It will est ish world oO 
ganization of strictly limited powers. At the center of this 
reanization will | rn rr ] 7 ’ { 4 ree + 
OrganiZauon Will De an armed alilance oO! the ree itest 
nations. For the immediate future the effective functi 
of the organization will d end up¢ the capacity of tho 
; : I t ~ ) 
three nations to work together. If that fails, the security 


system itself will crum of unity 1s main- 


tained, the system will survive and may gather strength. The 
elements that create distrust in each governing g oup may be 
shoved out of power by processes of revolutionary chang: 
. ] I ! +1, ; P r ] P 
already visible. Meanwhile the nations represented in San 


Francisco have at I 


} | } 


already 


ast the elementary 
done by openly expressed distrust. If 


each delegation would admit for the duration 


nd forswear self 


cht be 


é 


ference its own interested motives ¢ 


righteous 


accusations of the others, a start mi made toward the 


? ’ ’ 1 ’ 
honest and realistic relations which must form the basis of 
even a limited system of collective action, 


Frisco 
STONE 


Honestly to discuss 
the very real prob 
lem of bases and 
the disposition of 
the Italian and Jap- 
anese empires is 
one thing. But to 
cover it over with 
the concept of trus- 
teeship 1S dang [- 
ously to arouse, 


and then to disap- 





point, the hope of 
750,000,000 
nial 


Foreign Mi) 


a j a ; 
colo- ter Molotot 


and colored 


le ae . 
people. The contrast between the universal principles enunci- 
i i 


ated in the American, Brifish, and French proposals and 


their niggardly application is politically explosive. It is of 


just such inflated expectations and morning-after disillusi: 
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of relinquishin 


authority 
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ime, 


neces, the 
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and especially in so distant a matter 
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s themselves 


I les have little effect 


re window 


That this would 


not Over 
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Pacific Relations at Hot Springs 
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1 
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aiter this 


whittled down to 
Amer! 


unt 


in, British, and French proposals 


up 


to give uf 


is actually a step behind the League 


nt areas and 
' 1 
pligeiily i 
of afla ! 
S. R. at Sa 


' 
is an important dilference, 


[ my 


ave Dut 


expression 
i 


aressil 


row ded 


thousands 


their sovereignty to 


S4lisSTy 


its empire if it chooses to do so! In the 


while awaiting this unlikely event, 


} fesras a4 R welt . . 
imis was always Sir. KRoosevel way 

’ a | ; + | - 4 

iin principle written into iaW at ti 

mre nm } Y) rer er 
ind in however meager a form 

] ! 
his attitude On social security 





Vii, 


ind on the international plane. At home 


i 


ler popular pressure. 


But in foreigt 


and colored peoples, there is no comparable organ- 


, informed, interested, and insistent opinion; the colonial 


1 


faint voice. Under such ci: 


I 


} 


imperialist expl yitation, 


the ultimate fate of the 


idea seemed probable after Mr. Roosevelt's death. He left 
the idea as an unwelcome legacy to the American deiegation, 
The State 


Department and the delegation itself were at once set upon 


with men of vision. 


y the Navy Department. “We have spent millions of dol- 
and 


in the Pacific,’ 


of lives conquering the Japanese-held 


Admiral Hart told the Institute of 
, ‘and we have no intention 
another international 
The American proposals had to be 
the 


the navy. The net effect of 


I is to permit any 


“‘trusteeship” 


mandates system in that 


ves the possessing power a legal right to fortify de- 


» use dependent peoples and resources 


ry from the imperial iw Or viev 
4 i 
+ ! 
n upset by the Sov: Union. 7 
' | | t 
in » ha zed world leadership 
, 
rye nportan ior the future cannot 
fi the Argventu issu Tha 
il ca nor a ttled qu on Was 
° 1 
ov's statement to the press on May 7, 


ih i! { that the pro ‘ram being chart { her 1S 
t vith t aT nbership of { scist Countries in the 
on ot i ional se irity ... for fascist countries 
yn to ( wers no only oO rea n b 

l Ww i 

cond 1 s connected with th right to work 
right to an tion. Mr. Molotov revealed, what 


nowever, between ioing 
_ r } rir le +7] 2 

support: the principles could be 
i I i 


is the fate of 


and acceptance of noble general 


and appear in retrospect as mere 


iz to disguise the continuance of 


trusteeship 
i 





w, that the Soviet Unio: 


to include these among the human rights 
He said the U. S. S. R. withdrew its 


+ 








wo lld pe 









: , co 
pnts I know from reliable American sources t 


Vandenberg and Representative Eaton led the 


T 1 ° ails t 
he right to work and the right to an educat 


cnart 


The third issue on which the U. S. S. R. ha 


‘adership is the question of colonial and colo 


became apparent in three stages. I know 
Nationalists 


ed when Mr. Molotov durit 


j ’ 
Riil> 


and the Indian 


’ ee , ar | 
1¢ Indian press 1 tl 


I 
"nsation Was creat 
on Argentina said, “We have at this conferen 
delegation. But India is not an independent 

know that the time will come when the voice 


pendent India will be heard too.” There were, 


nre 
i 


pre 
and for the colonial and colored peoples India is 


banner headlines on that statement in the 


stone and the test of imperial intention. The second , 









at the May 7 press conference when Mr. Moloto\ 
in considering trusteeship proposals the Soviet 
“realizes that from the viewpoint of the interc 
national security we must first of all see to it that 
countries are enabled as soon as possible to take th 


national independence.” The American delegatio: 










off-the-record press conference, sought to countera 

of this statement by saying that no concrete proj 

been made by the Russians and implying that they \ 
talking for political effect. But the Soviet delegation | 
taken the third step and embodied this idea in formal 














suggested amendments to the American proposals 

If Mr. Roosevelt were alive, he would utilize this Russias 
pressure—which certainly accords with the natural sympat 
of average Americans for subject peoples—to force the Brit 
and the French and the Dutch to compromise, to ! 
desires of the colonial peoples halfway, to give so 
stance to the concept of trusteeship. Mr. Roosevelt 
stood with instinctive vision that the coming century wo 
see the colonial and colored peoples rise to the place in the 
world they deserve, that their friendship is important to \ 
children and grandchildren, that our own democrati 
tions call for an understanding attitude toward their 
tions, and that their freedom would eliminate the im: 
rivalries which are a major cause of war. Unfortunately, there 
are not more than two or three persons on the An 












delegation who understand this. And unless President | 
man rises to the occasion as Mr. Roosevelt would have 
the Soviet position is likely to be utilized only as 
means of creating distrust between the U. S. S. R. and the 
West. But that would be to identify our own count 
imperialism and reaction in the minds of the colonia! 
ylored peoples and to orient them toward the U. 5. 5.! 
This would be unworthy of what America has meant 


world in the past and should mean in the future. 


band 

What would meet the hopes of dependent peop! ‘ : 
way? First, for the colonial and colored peoples, the right Me 1 
oral petition in person to the trusteeship council, the right wi . 
to have the reports of that council made public, the right to one hes 


native representation upon it, the right to an education, 11 

























pot much to ask. Second, for India—which has a dual less brethren abroad of what fragile rights in that « y 
tage in being a subject state whose purely formal are still left to them from the promises so solemn? , 

ty is made an excuse for continuing its subjection— the last war. Palestine would still be a Britlsh manda 

ovision must be made at least to let its own voice | Jewish rights in it would be less than before, the pawn « 
the trusteeship council, and to provide an interna- maneuvering by English and American oil interse Arab 
nal guaranty of Britain’s past promises of self-government. favor. The trusteeship issue brings the great powers to a 
ird, for my own people, the Jews, millions of whom st1/l historic moment. If President Truman has the foresight to 
{ need a national home in Palestine: unless certain seize upon it, he can utilize the leverage made available by 
nents suggested by the American Jewish conference the U. S. S. R. to win considerable concessions from the other 
in be obtained, the upshot of the shift to “trusteeship powers, and with \y ica tl tit f 
H be to deprive the Jews in Palestine and their home mankind 








Truman: a Trial balance 


BY ALAN BARTH 













Truman Want to } 







‘first birthday and neared the co rpletion of his first ceed slowly. But, soon or late, he is bound to get rid of a 
onth as President of the United States. Little very large number of the advanced New Dealers who, « 

or understood when he took office, despite a sub- way or another, have become intrenched here in Washi 
blic record written during his ton.” But Margaret Marshall said in 7 




















} rn n salits » } r { 5 - ‘ . P 
yeafs, his Cnaracter and political . that il the right expects any pe 
- s i 
1 1] lae ‘ rt er } T + ! 
tacular over rm or the New Deal it ! 


’ , 
iy are unlikely to be fully revealed 









robably be disappe inted.”’ And IT. F. Ston 
expressed a feeling which I think was 
prevalent among good New Deale: I 
hate to confess it, but I think Mr. Ro 

velt was astute and farsighted in picking 
Mr. Truman rather than Mr. Walla i 


7 * 7 + 
weeks in the Presidency. Neverth 





} ; "Th ° ] 
have been portents. They de- 






ve — | 
unation, even though the coi 


o be drawn trom them can be 






an tentative. 
"nh ) } ++ 
ng President 
é 
ee 


} 











entative Clare Hoffman, 









after describing Mr. Truman as Harry S. Truman pite from attack, a chance to tal 





ordinary American with the back- of his overwhelming n 












of a Lincoln,” said, “That ts why so many be But pol ical honeymoo are of notoriously 
prove to be in some respects another Ca! tion. Already | dent Truman is being afro 













Coolidge . he logic ol this inrerence May poss! \ Willa Willa ) | es Calied iO 1 Opto ii in) 
re M44 rer ting if oo of +} . } ] P| { - f Is ! 
obscure. Max Lerner, writing in PM, on the other hand, which delay is a form of de ya and in 
ly ' mT 7 ; ' ; ia ooo 9 1, 
d that “the Republicans . .. finally are coming to is equivalent to negation. Their urgency | been accented 






lusioning conclusion that the President who suc- by the advent of V-E Day. 





{ Roosevelt is not a Republican.” Reconversion, for instance, is ceasing to be a theory and 





Raymond Moley offered this assurance to his readers: is becoming a condition. He must either accept or attempt 





will certainly be no disposition in Mr, Truman to to broaden and humanize a law which his pre or COn- 





a new kind of economic life out of the necessary sidered altogether inadequate in its treatment of war \ 





trols of war. That is why conservatism will be the major He must put his houlder to, or turn his back upon, 





..' Frank Kent promised even more: * Naturally, Murray full-cmployment bill. He must show where he stands 


lruman starts off with declarations of deepest devo- on regional authorities for fiver-valley developments —and, 








n to Mr. Roosevelt personally and a dedication to carry if he is for them, choose between the Ickes and Lilienthal 






it his war and peace policies. The country expects that. philosophics. Unless Mr. Truman gives it real indorsement, 








ri nployn ent Practice Committee is probably doomed. 


ctton on such issues, rather than by his protesta- 


tions of fealty to Mr. Roosevelt, the new President will 


be judged. Either the liberals or the conservatives, or both, 
can be expected to start screaming soon. 

In point of fact, President Truman has shown little dis- 
on to dodge decisions. Indeed, decisiveness has been his 


ling quality since he assumed the Presidency, and it 


has had a 


{ ital hy 


wonderfully tonic effect upon the whole govern- 


erarchy. He makes choices, and he does not seem 


to bleed over them once they have been made. Apparently 
he meant what he said when he told the members of the 
Roosevelt Cabinct that he wanted them to stay on. The ex- 
ceptions to this—Postmaster General Walker and perhaps 


Secretary Perkins, who has long wanted to leave—are spe- 


The other members of the Cabinet have come 


cial CaScs. 
to lieve in his sincerity and, what is more important, in 
his confidence in them. As a result, they have given hin 
t loyalty and accepted him as “the boss” to a rather 
remarkable degree. At the very least, it can certainly be said 
that the resentment which they might have felt quite natu- 
rally over his accidental elevation to the place of their 
revered commander, Mr. Roosevelt, has been transformed 
into sympathy for his position and a genuine desire to help 
hu 
Phe apr ents to office which Mr. Truman has so far 
s in the wind, although of somewhat doubt- 
f g ince. His selection of John W. Snyder for the 
\ é ral Loan Adminis which eluded Henry 
V pted h illy on both sides of the polit- 
i Conse ives remembered that Snyder was a 
| r d liberals that he had defied Jesse Jones. There 
¢ be learned from his choice of other World War I 
ra uch as Edward McKim and Colonel Harry 





The NAT 


Vaughn, save that he likes to have his friends around hj, 


Almost everyone acclaims Charles G. Ross of the § 
Post-Dispatch as his press secretary. 

The one really disheartening act of Mr. Truma 
ministration to date has been the appointment of Edy 
W. Pauley, California oil man and treasurer of the De 
cratic National Committee, to serve as American mem 
of the Allied Reparations Commission in Moscow. It 
to understand this in any save political terms; and 


nade the more distasteful by the subordination of Dr. Isidp, 


Lubin, named to the post by Mr. Roosevelt and brif!i; 
qualified to fill it. For the philosophical, however, | 
the consideration that Mr. Truman might have s¢ 
to reward Pauley with a place in the Cabinet. 

As an offset to this political move, moreover, the 
renomination of David Lilienthal as chairman of the 
It remains to be seen, of course, whether the Presid 
use his influence to keep the TVA out of Senator M-K 
lar’s clutches; but he has certainly taken the first 
step toward that end. He took it, characteristically, 


alienating the rambunctious presiding officer of the Sens 


Indeed, I am informed, he very nearly managed t 
McKellar like it. 

President Truman seems to have something of a 
for getting people to like, rather than lump, the th 
does. It is a peculiarly useful knack in a time like tl 
ent. He will placate, but the chances are that he 
equivocate. In all probability he will not for long 
tent to wear the mantle of Roosevelt. He has a style 
own; and no doubt he will have policies of his o 
the events which will confront him. And this, 
is the most hopeful portent of his month's incum» 
has shown, from the first difficult day when he wa 


upon to take over, that he is, in fact, a President. 





Back to Grandfather 


BY STUART CHASE 






I 
ROFESSOR HAYEK is an Austrian who went to Eng- 
nd with other German and Austrian scholar exiles in 


la 
the early 1930's. They were welcomed by the London 
School of Economics, and began an evangelical revival of 
the doctrine of free competition as formulated a century and 


a half ago by Adam Smith. For a dozen years books and ar- 
ive been flowing from the energetic pens of Profes- 
and others of the so-called Vienna 
The Road to Serfdom”’ last 


fall, nobody paid much attention except the academic econ- 


ts. who have tossed the ball of dialectic to and fro in 


ticles } 


iC} df 


sors Hayek, von Mises, 


! 
‘ noo! 


Until the publication of * 


heir learned journals 
of us who took Economics 1 know Professor Hayek's 


assumption 1s that economic affairs are best 


ait 
tors I hye ha 1 


f if individuals are left free to pursue their own 


r aA 
| ( gain. Neither the state nor private monopolies should 
interfere. This assumpti yn depends in tura upon an optimis- 


tic view of the nature of the universe, where a ‘natural 
der” brings about a benign system of economic harmonies 
the absence of outside regulation. A complete separation 
economic from political power is cardinal to the doctrine, 
“essential guaranty of freedom.” 

This metaphysic can be traced back to various Europ 


economists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 40 


finds its culmination in the work of Cobden and Bright, 


early nineteenth-century Britain. Professor Hayek, indee 


traces it back to the ancient Greeks, while carefully avoid 
Plato—whose ‘Republic,’ of course, is one of the most ‘¢ 
cious exhibits in totalitarian planning ever put on parc! 
An invisible hand, the story goes, will transform ind: 
self-seeking into the greatest good for the greatest n 
The free play of goods and setvices in an all-inclusive 
will automatically reward individuals according to the 
serts, while insuring social progress. The structure of hat 


nies, however, is in delicate balance. Any consctous or thoug!* 
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ning for the general welfare will destroy its autom 
bhai 





¢ ci€ in tne s§ S 3 € in V ch we 
{ 1 + sai e s ot na € Tl j 
totalita inis 
1 1 i. a 
1 must resist af impulse to tinker with eir 
] f i er See Sewer £ al seas 
1 DOW CIT G1Caacs t Ul tie Myst VY OF the Mal 
} } cr ° } YNuctery f 
1 Christi ns bow their heads befor the mystery of 


( But the world has ti ma sad turn since the Gold n 
a : : ; 

Ace when Cobden and Bright repe iled the Corn Laws. The 
fr ’ 1 7 . - 

f evil secured a foothold about 1870, especially in 

Ger _ and ever since, owing to the follies of collectiv- 
: a vo : “- ] Ree. Par. 

ernment interference, monopay, and economic pian- 
1 - 7 7 . 4 ‘ 

have been falling deeper into sin. In ringing terms 


hor bids us return to the ways, not of Our fathers, but 


»randfathers. Back, he cries, before it is too late. “We 


rht,”” he says, ‘‘to feel . Superior to our grand- 


1 ° 1 
nd we should never forget that it is we, the twen- 


; cS er ee on, = ; Cie t. 
iry, and not they, who have made a mess of things 


t perhaps recreate the England of 1840, but ‘we 
: - 
opportunity to realize its ideals. 
: ee ; , 
( reason for the current success of The Road to Serf- 


clear from these quotations. Here is the true faith we 


Tage 5 . 
the fundamentalist doctrine that those of us beyond 


brought up on. When we are confused by the trend 


ts, frightened by the New Deal, appalled at our war 


with its astronomical debts and taxes, worried about 


uncertain about the British and their unorthodox 


apers—in short, when the world of 1945 is too much 


7 y > ° 
we long to return to the old simple faiths. 
Professor Hayek thus answers a deep spiritual need in 


men of affairs. He also vigorously attacks ‘‘Social- 
planners, bureaucrats,” and thus 
the hearts of the executives again. At this particular 


Communists, 


n history, while profit margins are widened by wat 
nd before the post-war world falls down on us, the 
Vienna School revival might easily go like Technocracy in 


hich also, in its day, filled a spiritual need. Technoc- 





_ 


ever, jumped us a century forward, while Vienna 
1s a century back. Middle-of-the-roaders like your re- 


get a little dizzy as the band-wagons rush fore and aft. 


II 
Our author's logic is as simple as his theology. He sub- 


) the two-valued school: the philosophy of cither-or. 


is either black or white; there is no room for shades 
Yet in the real world of space and time nearly every 


’ a” ° 7 
is a shade of gray, with absolutes almost unknown. 


T ; — 
in two-valued logic we must choose between 


} o , . ] : . 
lom,”” between complete collectivism and complete 


planning” 
‘ i free: 
Once the 


z faire; there is no middle ground virus 


o! planning is admitted, we are assured, it will spread like 


Cake y. — . ance . ] ‘ ‘ 
fruitfulness. A pious obedience to the dictates of 
] } ee ry ] i 
( wr 18S mana: ry. rroressor fiaycek iS rigorcus 

i 









An even more dramatic case ts that of the United States at 
this very moment he jledcrai government, in a total war 
economy, has taken over the direction of the bulk of our activi 

noah + / —- nt +} > ] 4 } + 

ICS, IS Duy abo 0 per cent of evcrything produced, whit 

the law’ of supply and di mand has been Jaid away for the 
eee ; ; , : 

duration. On our author's logic we should be s yet the 

! f Dials ol] — ! 

Bill of Rights, with its freedoms of speech, press, as embly 


religion, habeas corpus, stands foursquare. Listen any day to 

Colonel McCormick thunder in the 7ribune. Freedom of 
oo ee | al j Seo ae 

civilians to Choose jOu and goods has bccn Only siigntliy re 


stricted. Freedom of movement is unaffected provided you 


can find a place in the train to stand. We are not quite so 
free as we shall be when the war is ove: yet I should not 
advise Professor Hayek to begin calling Americans serfs in, 
say, Times Square. 

For Germany he may be quit yrrect in holding that total 


} } 


war has reduced citizens to a kind of serfdom. For the United 
w Zealand, South Africa, 


This is the kind of pi 


Ceateac lestace ] A rrctre y 
tates, Britain, Canada, Australia, N 


i}, ¢ 


he is wildly incorrect le two-valued 


Icgic gets one into. Another pl kle ts the identification of 


“collectivism” with ‘socialism’? with “communism” with 


“planning” with “Hitler.”” They are all synonymous in this 
logic. So one can reduce it to syllogisms like the following: 
Hitler plans 
Lord Keynes plan 
Therefore Lord Keynes equals Hitler 
Yet it would be just as fair to say: 
Hitler uses tanks 
General Eisenhower uses tank: 


Therefore General Fis wer equals Hitler 


Ar one place in the book, I even found myself identified with 
Hitler, a logical simplification which I resent 

A curious corollary of our author's logic is to deny the pos- 
sibility of an abundance economy. ‘Whoever talks about 
potential plenty is either dishonest or does not know what 
he is talking about It is this false hope as much as any- 
thing which drives us along the road to planning.” Frankly, 


this shocks me. Doesn't the Professor ever look at current 


statistics? His book was published in 1944. In that year, 
according to all reliable sources, the gross national output of 
the United States was close to 200 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods and services, or more than twice the prosperity peak 
of 1929. The 
about was around $100 billion. Is it dishonest to point out 
that the war has actually doubled the estimates of those 


potential | lenty”’ that ° planners” used to talk 


crackpots and dreamers? Is it dishonest to believe that what 


America has done once it can do again—with tractors instead 
of tanks coming off the assembly line? 





Ill 
‘wo-valued logic can be re 
concrete question: Planning for what? If one is planning just 


for the sake of “planning” one is a proper target for Professor 


-d by asking the 


blunderbuss. This breed of planners, however, ts 
lly extinct in America. There is no special virtue in 
for economic goods which free competition can 
adequately supply. Check this with any member of the Na- 
tional Planning Association, from Beardsley Ruml down. A 
man with a head on his shoulders calls for plans when somes 
thine specific is breaking loose or threatens to break loose. 
When Model T's began to choke the roads in the early 
1920's, for example, somebody had to plan the traffic before 
the hospitals overflowed. When I hear the word ‘‘planning” 
in a vacuum, I usually think of the trafic cop at Twelfth and 


ye 


Main. If readers of ‘“‘The Road to Serfdom’” did the same, 
they would not find much left to read. In 200 pages of high- 
order abstractions there is hardly a single concrete case. 

The book does contain one glaring inconsistency and one 
useful warning. The inconsistency occurs when Professor 
Hayek, by some strange lapse, holds out a kind of olive 
branch to the planners in the form of social security and guar- 


anteed 


had best forget this lapse, for it interferes with the logical 
perfection of the rest of the treatise. In fact, it removes the 
whole underpinning from the argument. One cannot both 
deny and admit the welfare state. 

The warning, which every “planner” should paste under 
the glass top of his desk, is this: If citizens surrender all re- 
sponsibility for economic action to a ¢ entralized government, 
as in Germany and Russia, citizens will lose their civil liber- 
ties, their freedoms to choose jobs and goods. For Americans 
this would indeed be a kind of serfdom. For Russians, how- 
ever, having been in Russia, I am not so sure. Russians do 
not look at you in the street the way a serf should look. They 
do not fight like serfs. Perhaps Russians just have a differ. 

habits about civil liberties, 
p 


lemocracy in the power age it is manifest that two gen- 


a 


eral areas must be consciously directed: First, the government 


sil 


n to keep the market economy afloat. Otherwise 
monopolies, cartels, trade unions, farm blocs will torpedo it 


from one side, and catastrophic depressions torpedo it from 


the other. Second, the government, or the foundations, or 
the cooperatives, or somebody, has got to provide those eco- 


nomic goods and services which citizens must have and 
which business men are not interested in providing. They in- 


clude the public-school system, public health and nutrition, 


social security, the national defense, the highways, conserva- 


tion, hou ing for the lower income groups, municipal utili- 


ties, and so on. 
In addition, the end of the war will require plans for 
uch special tasks as these: to rehabilitate and reemploy fifteen 


yn veterans; to transfer twenty million war workers to 


i 


jobs; to dispatch great stores of food and medi- 


| ace-time 
cines abroad; to dispose fairly of some 2,000 government 


war plants and some $100 billion of government inventories; 
to carry out agreements like those made at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Bretton Woods, and other internationa! conferenc 


interests of world peace. 


The NATION 


Can any of the matters listed above be settled by | 
in the market? Not one. They must be conscious!; 
or they will not be settled at all. 

IV 

Finally, let us look at Professor Hayek's ac 
decline of free competition. He admits that all tl 
running in the opposite direction, but he says the 
responsible—personally. They began their hatc! 
Germany, we are told, and now have spread al! 
planet. This is flatly contradictory to the histor 
America, where laissez faire was undermined 
monopolies and trusts of the business men, se 
collective bargaining of the unions, third by 
blocs, and last by the state—forced into the pictu 
economy literally broke down. The oil trust was 
long after the Civil War, the A. F. of L. was formed 
1890's, the farm bloc in the 1920's, while powerfu! 
ment action came only with the great depression of the | 

The virgin free market was not violated by planner; 
collectivists in Germany or anywhere else but by the 
Oil Company, the United States Steel Corporation, + 
Five Chicago packers, the A. F. of L., the Farm Bureau Ted. 
eration, the protective tariff, the Aluminum Compan 
America, I. G. Farben, Imperial Chemical Indust: 
the scores of other powerful monopolies, here and 
which for one reason or another—some of them pre! 
reasons—could no longer tolerate the unimpeded 
supply and demand. 

If all the planners, from Alexander Hamilton to 
Keynes, had never written a line, the market would 
much the same state as we find it today, and the pros; 
returning to the era of Jeremy Bentham would be eq 
bleak. We have no more warrant to go back to it tha 
back to the medical practice of bleeding for all disea 

The Golden Age of 1840—when little girls wor 
fourteen-hour day underground in British coal mi 
been displaced chiefly by the gentlemen who are 
claiming Professor Hayek’s book. A return to free 
tion, in all its two-valued absolutism, which he cel 
would break up most of the organized industry of the | 
States, every labor union, every farm organization cot 
with economic action. 

There is no road back to grandfather's bosom. We 
to deal with the world as it is. The only way is forward 
are out on the darkling plain in this fateful year of 194 
have lost a great leader, and an ominous journey fies 
us. There is no escape to an economic fairyland where 
ible hands put us to bed and rock us to sleep. We ha 
our naked intelligence to save us from looming disaste: 
have got to stand on our own feet and act and dare—ye 
plan! Or mankind will be overwhelmed. 

If enough Americans escape into Professor Hayek's 
derland to become a solid pressure group againsi all 
gent programs to solve specific post-war problems, thea 
task becomes far more difficult, Furthermore, those areas 


private enterprise which “planners” honest!y desire to | 
open may be swept away. As the count of the unemp 
goes up from ten to fifteen to twenty million, under a po! 
of drift and deadlock, the man on horseback will surely as 


his chance. Then we shall really taste serfdom, 


‘ 
ye 
i 
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Criminals and 


BY RUSTEM 


if ’4 the magi ate of Bale sentence 1 a rooster to be 
¥ < 

ae Pees eae ee , 

{ forthe heinous ana unnatu Icrime of laying an 

Inter Racine r : >] 1, , 7 

| Three centuries later Racine in “Les Plaideurs i 


sentencing of a dog for having devoured 


counsel for the dog brought in a litter of puppies 
! t - } , is , e ; , 
ciemency ofr the pauvres enfants, GHon WVeKl 

{ i 
a a a ee NN 
eli) Until finally the psychological origin of 


3 1 
became the basis of legal 
‘eal 


on, all kinds of 


ha | S 


prosecut 
+ 
t 


and vermin were tried fot 


€ inimais harmiul acea 
there is no record of man-eating tigers, lions, or 

- } he 4 . " 7 were les ae 
animals being brought to trial. They were always 


thout legal formalities. 


There is no reason why wild beasts in human form like 


e Ni should be dealt with differently. No one need be 
Christian than the Archbishop of York or a better 
than Anthony Eden, who said in the House of 
that if an Allied soldier should meet Hitler he 
ould know what to do with him. But it is not only Hitler 
Nazi leaders who raise the problem of war crim- 
are hundreds of thousands of lesser men who, 
war, either as principals or as accessories, pet 
wurder, pillage, and brutality to a degree hitherto 
in the history of warfare 
| nately the terms “‘crime”’ and ‘‘criminal!l’’ are ambig- 
Crime, from the legal point of view, is any act prohibited 


initiated in 


on _— 


punishable in a judicial proceeding 


of the state (Sheldon Glueck). But any severe 


gainst morality is also called a crime, and those Nazis 
—_ ais Oe ices ae a 
eedas nave aroused Our indignation are Calied Crim- 


< 


behavior is 


heir atrocious bel a crime or not in 


ther ¢t 


rif 


sense of the word. If we use the term ‘war crime, 
luce new legal complications. War crimes, in the 


yf martial law. Their num- 


-_ 
4 


nse, are infringemen 


acts ordered or forbidden 


a | 


finite and depends on t 
lamation of martial law or the regulations of the 
r occupying commander (Wheaton’s Elements of 


nal Law,” Vol. Il, p. 787). I 


ire violations of the American Rules of Land War- 


1 another sense wai 


of the rules of international law. These are, in I. W. 
view (‘International Law and the World War II,” 
assimilable to ordinary crimes and punishable as 


according to French authorities (Renault, Pic, 


All this 


—- sow tel ae en 
) either belligerent may jurisdiction. 


0 what is known as international law. 
No textbook of the criminal law of any country contains the 


nS war crime’ or ‘war criminal.’’ There is, indeed, no 


hing aS war crime, meaning a special class of crime. 


ing this, I am not indulging in legalistic hairsplitting 


no + 


ing to deny the necessity of retribution for crimes 


during the war. In public opinion as reflected in 
either just ord 


assault and | 


} 
‘ 


S war crimes are inary crimes, s 
eA { A 

er, robbery, arson, yattery, committed in 
¢ Ordinary measure by enemy citizens and punish. b! 


€ 





War Crinunals 


VAMBERY 


under the penal ( ' nt or acts of 
which we viol ath; disappr h we call ies be 
cause we want to have them p hed. Dealing with the 
Ordinary s offers no difficulty e t for the unprece 
dented number of criminals. The trial of hundreds of th 
ids of Naz ind Fascists with all the rules of proce lure 
duly observed would require so much time that in all pro! 
ibility neither the defendants nor the judge nor the jury 
would ] \ to the OL ) On t! other hand if th rules 
of law were disregarded and the trial became just a formal 
ity confirming the preconceived judgment of the political 
authorit the justice meted out would offer no better guar 
anty that the innocent would be spared than if the military 


1 ' ‘ on oo . 
Of political authorities dis} osed of the suspects 
to sec punished as crim 


the Nazi 


d CIV ihize 1 


i 


As for the acts which we wi 


neitl gressive war nor sul doctrines 


ler ag, 
that have 


1 any criminal code of the world 


which ted the horrors appalle 


instiga 


mankind ts listed as a crime it 


It is idle to theorize whether Hitler was the head of a state 
or a common criminal—or both, as Dr. Lemkin concluded 


. 
the Western powers 


did accept an ralize Hitl on 


rrUuIln”o 
} hy 
A é 


ers rovernment | yY Cal np 


ons with it. What rea 


diplomatic relat lly matters is whether 
those acts which have put into practice “the repugnant phi- 


losophy of National Socialism’ can be considered crimes in 


the legal sense of the word, even if they were not explicitly 
S*. ’ “1 
prohibited and punishable | 


Not only Article IX Décl 
Il'Hcmme but Section 9 of Article I of t 


Cs tha 


aration des Droits de 
he 


ex 


Constitution of 
1 
law 
: 


ine lege 


the French 


facto 


post 


I 


//} 
NMHIiMIM Crinien 


t ‘no 
of 
1€ most portant achievements of 
Revolution. It of the 
but, as George W. Kirchwey put it, t 


principles in the limitat 


the United States declas 
shall be pas ed.’ This prin iple 
of tl 


Is one 


is not simply one legalistic niceties 
he foremost of general 
ion of arbitrary power, from which 
anted deviation in any modern state 
the nt 


there appears no wart 
PI 


A view similar to that of great American liberal sava 


was expressed by the greatest German authority on pre-Hitler 
criminal law, Rudolf von Hippel, when he said that by ad- 
mitting arbitrariness in the application of punishment the 
cultural standard of criminal law would be set back 150 


what ha 


er] 
he 


This is ex 


ago when Hitlerian 


ypened in Germany ten year 
feel 


aA? > 4 
Axis Rule 


years. actly | 
iw’ substituted “sound popular 
ing” for legal prohibition. In his scholarly work 


upied Europe’ Dr. Lemkin expressed the opinion that 





this “encroachment upon the rights of the individual 

destroys the feeling of legal security and creates an atmos- 
phere of constant fear and terror.”’ It i rprising, therefore, 
that he considers mere member in the Gestapo or the 
S. S. or other “such groups” an offens¢ because “they constt- 
tute an association having as its purpose the commission of 


} 


nere.’’ That the hundreds of thousands of men in 


i¢ S. S. and the political police were conscious of joining 








unwafran od 


ictually com- 


mordant satire in The Nation of 


Bornstein’s 
the Nazi leaders 


April 28 forecasting the possible trial of 
reinforces the argument of Supreme Court Justice Jackson, 
who has said that to avoid “‘the risk of creating a ‘myth of 
martyrdom’ among countrymen of those criminals they should 
- executed. But such decisions should be military and politi- 
cal, not reached through forms of judicial procedure.” All 
who are not blinded by the emotional desire for revenge 
must agree with Samuel Grafton, writing in the New York 
Post, that “'the problem of what to do with the Germans can- 
not be solved on the narrow scale of reprisal and criminal 


>» we 1 a 
punishment.’’ The solution of the Mussolini problem was 


fortunate either way, as a substitute for a judicial settlement 


or for an interminable chain of revenge. It ts understandabie 


that the Holy See, based as it is on tradition and ceremonial 
institutions, deplored the summary execution of Mussolini 


{ 
i 
' 
' 


id his henchmen, but it is doubtful whether a more elab- 


orate trial ending in execution arte legis would have been 


more satisfactory either as justice or as retribution. 
Whatever the solution, we have to keep in mind that law 
charwoman hired to clear away the 


.0uld not be made the 

debris of history. Nazism and Fascism are revolutionary 
movements, and law, the static force of society, 1s not an 
adequate means of dealing with these passing events. Recog- 
nition of this inadequacy is neither judicial quibbling nor an 
ittempt to help Nazi and Fascist monsters to escape the conse- 

f their misdeeds. On the contrary. If the problem 

at from a practical angle, Dr. Lemkin’s asseztion 


is difficult to see how politic il ‘disposition’ has a 


L\U 1 = 
r legality than the | idicial process ts Degeing the qu 
‘ a 
What civillzed humanity, shocked by 
+} . . . 
ies. demands is not legality or, still less, the misuse of 
inces, but swift and merciless retri- 


ner 
Aili 
1 


' ' 4 
the unneard-or 


iw to keep 


7 ! { | rARnhe 
sut unavoidable that bombs d opped 


litary objective asionally hit innocent civilians, 
1 1 ] ' 
faction of all the bitterness that has accumulated as a 


ispeakable cruelties of the Nazis and Fascists 
with true justice based on law and order. 


! 


no difference that those who fear revolution 


ind civil war want a non-existent international tribunal to ap- 


ply a non-existent natural law, or “law of humanity,” instead 


} 
of the existent rules of law. That would by no means remove 


the insurmountable difficulties but would increase the 


hypocrisy which becomes manifest when we use the form 
of justice to cloak the lack of its essence 

War and law are incompatible—even though this most 

ble of all wars was fought to restore the rule of that law 

orality which developed under the influence of Graeco- 

hristian civilization. This war was fought against 

rs whose caveman cihics delivered everybody to an 

judge. We want to reestablish pre-Hitlerian law and 

Can we do it by arranging ° swift” trials whose pro- 

ld disregard the elementary principles of the very 

want to restore? When the dust of history has 

¢ ephemeral notoricty of the Nazi gangsters, law 

| be the indispensal le powers of bal- 


Ality Wil Still O¢« | 


ance in cvery humana commun y- 
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R. FRIEDRICH A. HAYEK, author of 

to Serfdom,”’ really should do something to 
name from being bandied about by the less repu 
ments of the right. An organization called Ame 
ture, Inc., with the same address and phone 
Frank Gannett’s Committee for Constitutional Gove 
is currently referring to its most prolific hack writer 
B. Pettengill, as “the American Hayek.” . . . In 
Hayek's influence on North American thought i; 
by the following statement of John Bracken, leade 
da’s Progressive Conservative Party: ‘Planned 
whatever its auspices, leads inevitably to socialisn 
we have all witnessed in Europe—to totalitarianism 


GOVERNOR SIMEON WILLIS of Kentucky ha; 
nounced that he will appoint a Negro to the State Bo 


of Education and will ask Attorney General | 
Dummit to appoint another as an assistant attorney 


IN DEMOCRATIC COUNTRIES civil rights have 
been won by years of struggle. Franco has once n 
onstrated the greater efficiency of dictatorship by ha 
down to his people a ready-made bill of rights. It grants | 
freedom of speech, provided they don’t disparage 
and freedom of religion, provided they are Catho! 


they need now is a bill of rights. 


OME THREE HUNDRED NAZIS in Mexico's Pero 
rison have petitioned Miguel Alaman, Secretary 
erior, to release them, as they ‘‘no longer believe in 1 


J. COLDWELL, leader of Canada’s Cooperat 
monwealth Federation, was the only Canadian de 
San Francisco who voted against admitting Arg 
the conference. He said Argentina should first “ren 
police censorship on news, restore freedom in univers 
and schools, and empty the concentration camps where de 


crats are incarcerated.” 


NORTH CAROLINA will have the nation’s first perma 
state recreation commission, The bill authorizing it, re 
passed, provides for seven full-time commissioners, o! 
one shall be a woman and one a Negro. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA will open a sc! 
foreign service and international affairs on July 2. 


LEGISLATIVE MEMO: The renegotiation act expires | 
30. The House Ways and Means Committee, now co: 
ing an extension to December 31, has under advisement : 
amendments, proposed by the United States Chamber 
Commerce, which would seriously hamper the gover: 


in renegotiation proceedings. 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the ii 

either clippings with source and date or stortes that 
be clearly authenticated. We will pay $1 for each 
acce pted.— EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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HILE the royal family and the army generals, 


] +} , > 
thinking only of their own safety, were desert 


MEANT 





ing Italy and secking refuge behind the Allied 





. determined band of patriots took up the ficht for 





try and for the Allied cause. They were not men 





erved Fascism until 









iw it about to fall, nor 

Ai were they men who paid only 

to the ideal of free- 

For twenty years they had 

. Mussolini and ail he 
2) 





Their integrity gave 





nority in 





people, whereas 
i 
ivior of the King had 


y discredited the mon- 


s of the 






Under their leadership a 





army came into being, 





hundreds of thousands 
On May 11, General 
Mark Clark, in an order of the day, announced that this par- 






y had liberated more than two hundred towns, in- 





Milan, Turin, Genoa, Spezia, and Venice. 





When the Allied troops entered these great cities, they 





yn working smoothly. The C. B.S. correspondent Win- 
Burdett reported from Milan that the Italian partisans 


the best-disciplined popular army he had ever seen. 


4 


n amazing degree of order and the partisans’ admin- 







When our first troops got into Milan [he said} the 


Q 





sans had had it under control for three days. They 





t the lights on and the street-cars going, and today 
opened the banks. They saved the gas and wate: 
works and kept the electric-power plant intact by a fast 
job of demining. . . . Milan liberated itself. It did not 
wait for the Allies or for the lumbering Italian govern- 
t in Rome to judge and sentence Fascist war criminals. 









impossible to get an accurate estimate of the number 





Fascists, militiamen, and secret police who have been 






executed during the five days since the partisans took 






er, but no partisan with whom I spoke put the figure 
at less than 1,000 and most estimated that it was much 







er 





General Clark referred to the Genoa Committee of Lib- 
€ration as “an example of able administration.’’ Venice, 
, had been liberated “from the interior by the armed 


of the freedom volunteers with the support and the 








Cf igement of the entire population. . . . The port area 
| public services are intact, and the enemy has been unable 





1 the many superb monuments of culture and civi 
zation. When the forces of the Fifteenth Army Group en- 






your city everything had gone back to normal.’ And 


in another proclamation he declared: “The world must 
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BY MARIO ROSSI 
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survived. Before the liberation of France there was close 
contact between the Italian and French guerrillas fighting in 


the Haute Savoie 


In September, 1943, the first Committee of Nationa! Lib- 
eration was organized, with branches in the most | nportant 


cities. All groups of the poy ulation were represented. The 


| 


workers cooperated either by fighting with th partisans or 
by striking. Many units of the army, particularly the Alpine 
troops, went over to the anti-Fascists. In Turin, o Septem- 
ber 10, while the King and his generals were running away 
from Rome, the people fought an epic battle against the 
Germans. Kesselring had to introduce a reign of terror to 
master the situation. According to German sources, 50,000 
Italians from the Turin region escaped to join the maguis. 

In March, 1944, the German-controlled Radio Rome said 
208,549 workers were on strike, but the Swiss press placed 
the number closer to three million. Radio Rome admit 
ted that “the strike was meant to give concrete proof of 
the workers’ solidarity with the Anglo-Americans and Rus- 
sians by restricting war production."” The New York Times 
cornamented editorially, ““As a mass demonstration nothing 
has occurred in Europe to compare in scale with the revolt 
of the workers in Italy.” 

The Committee of National Liberation was recognized by 
the Bonomi government as its official representative in north- 
ern Italy in December, 1944. From then on it bore the re- 


sponsibility not only of directing the fighting but also of 
solving serious political problems. It had to settle differences 
among the various political parties represented on it and 
sct up administrations in the places liberated. Needing for 
this task the support not only of the partisans but of the 


population, it had to interpret and realize the aspirations of 
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all the history which he, as head of His Majes 
ment, had conceived and desired for the prestig 
and the greatness of the Fascist motherland.’ ¢ 
licity was given during the Ethiopian campaign to 
showing the Queen offering her wedding ring fo 
lection of gold to pay for the war. Two years 
King received Adolf Hitler in Rome. Shortly af 
companied by the Crown Prince and several Fascist 
he went to Naples to review the Italian “volunte 
fought for Franco in Spain. 
On June 10, 1940, the Italian ambassadors 
ind Paris presented to the British and French 
the following declaration: ‘His Majesty the King 
announces that beginning tomorrow, June 11, 
siders herself to be in a state of war with Fran 
land."” The monarchy must share with Fascism the 
bility for this declaration. Had the King wished to 
sued in the soutl le of the war, he could have dismissed Mussolini at 


aa m of ti Bi Se ee ee he ¢ . : 
The aim of the Allies in the south has been ment. Not only did he follow Mussolini's lead, bu: 


monarchy and to discourage the committees of ferred to him the king's constitutional rights as 


of { ( é P 
rom taking any political initiative. In Florence, commander of the armed forces. 
period of German occupation, the local Com- On May 22, 1943, on the occasion of the 


ih + P cirecte ctroogle y + » anem c 1 . re 
Liberation directed a struggle against the enemy of the Tripartite Pact, the King sent a message 


nore than ; usé partisans died. After the . > eoteian Ve 
nore than a thousand partisans died. After the expressing his best wishes ‘for the prosperity and 


of the city the people expected to see the com of the German people, in the certainty that vict 
ognized as the local administrative body. Instead, not fail our arms.’ This was after the collapse in 
ues nominated a monarchist prefetto who did every- and but a few months before the armistice with 
possible to sabotage the work of the committee. Ia was signed. 
“ge a4 - ne tis ir — oe ety oe i The Prince of Piedmont, now Lieutenant Genera 
“F rat = ee wr Coys ere satay! ascists. The Realm, has been no less Fascist than his father. He 
AMG not only refused at first to deal a committee, course, been practically helpless since 1925, when the ¢ 
mega snout an Seer ree oe Council of Fascism took upon itself the power to de! 
I'he wer : ote ay th ; TT ee Oe oe ee the succession to the throne. That meant that, on the 
ee ee cms, sme monarchy is extremely un- of the King, Mussolini would allow the Prince of Pied 
popular and ——— stay in power without British support, to ascend the throne only if he had given proof of 
Great Britain can therefore control the King, and by keep- a good Fascist. Umberto tried his very best. In 
ing him in power it can control Italy. decided to dedicate himself to military life and asked, tho 
in vain, to be sent to fight in Ethiopia. On May 23, | 
telegraphed Mussolini: “Duce . . . I want you to know 


the Italian grenadiers, as citizens and as soldiers, are eve 


1 


THE HOUSE OF SAVOY 
tory of the House of Savoy is the history of a 


ty which never hesitated to sacrifice the interest of the 
to obey your orders, in peace time as in a glorious wa 


the imperial greatness of the Fascist motherland.” (1 
Prince, like the King, always spoke of the “Fascist’’ 
land or “Fascist” Italy.) By 1940 the Prince was 
mand of the Northern Army Group, and it was left 


fy 


to carry out the ‘‘stab in the back” against France. O 


ts own [he House of Savoy,” wrote the his- 

useppe Ferrari, “has constantly shifted from the 
ts to the Carbonart, from Austria to France, from am- 

» fear.’ This was written in the middle of the last 

If you substitute the word democracy for Carbonari, 

tement 

pologis if or Emmanuel have said that he occasion he sent another telegram to Mussolini 
moving toward certain victory, the troops of the 
armies renew their solemn pledge to the untiring 
who molds the glorious destinies of the fatherland 
lidate the Fascist dictatorship. The King always promise to dare anything in order to march in the 
Jay me when this un- steps of the Roman legions.”’ 
lynasty. Ample When Mussolini fell, in July, 1943, all the Pri 


, " f 
; i 
able to do, before his flight was to warn his soldiers a 


olint and had to carry out his orders 
yrted that the King himself brought 


to power and did everything that was necessary 


Mussolini wanted until the « 
e menaced the future of 
; submission was given 


rics of aggressions. On March 7, 1936, as a re- anti-German demonstrations. In a secret order he rem 
waking him Emperor of Ethiopia, the King con- them that the war must go on, and that it was ‘no 


lint the highest military decoration, the inadmissable but inconceivable that Italian soldiers 
the Military Order of Savoy. The citation fail in their duty of comrade ship toward the ally which 


Duce, as minister of the armed forces, had absolute loyalty, fights on our side for the defense 


ted, and won the greatest colonial battle ia sacred soil of our fatherland,” 








‘ 


ost cf the professional army ofiicers are 


i i743, boreig ) ries OF /14MC a 

1 England issued a special deciaration stating that 

ed policy toward Italy must be based upon the 
tal principle that Fascism a id all its evil influences 
ations shall be utterly destroyed and that the Italian 
all be given every opportunity to establish govern- 
nd other institutions based upon democratic prin 


The declaration added that “it is further under- 


hat nothing in this resolution is to operate against 
ht of the Italian people ultimately to choose their 
m of government.” The Foreign Secretaries of the 
States and Great Britain affirmed that “the action 
overnments from the inception of the invasion of 
| territory, in so far as paramount military requirements 
rmitted, has been based upon this policy.” 
principles have been repeatedly reaffirmed, though 
eoretically, by the Allied leaders. In practice the Al- 
consistently strengthened the monarchy’s political 
et directives from the Minister of the Navy, the super- 
hist De Courten, request all officers to watch closely 
suspected of being members of 


rents provocateurs to identify such sailors, to neutralize 


“radical” parties, to 
ly and firmly all anti-monarchist ideas spread among 
ws by newspapers and pamphlets, to convince all 
that the King has saved Italy and that if there were 
g the Americans would not give Italy any money or 


materials. No purge of the navy has been allowed. 


stry’s special commission for the purge is headed 
lmiral Giuseppe Fioravanzo, a former ardent Fascist 
August, 1943—after Mussolini's fall, when the Al- 


4- 
mies were in oicily—wrote, We are f 
the British empire and to prevent American gang- 
ad Soviet banditry from taking i 


February 20, 1945, fifty sailors invaded the premises 


socialist paper Avanti in protest against an arti le 
] } + + - 1 
g the officers and the administration of the naval 


init in Rome. The demonstration was organized 


tain Commander Zanardi, and some two hundred 
eived special leave to take part in it 


‘ 1 


ulso props for 
onarchy. A democratic Italy would have no use for 


country against the 


ho instead of defending the 


fle 7 > +h, +} vie ter } ' ' 
fled from Rome with the mINg altel the armistice. 
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Africa, 






Britain were sent back to Italy, not 
to fight against the G i 
mply to bolste the mona 











Army as well as navy off 






re peatedly allowed their 


z ! 
violence against Pr ly ? 





hav e 






to commit acts of 


anti-monarchist elements. In 






lino a major of the Italian army, followed by soldiers, en- 
tered the offices of a paper which had dared to d l the 






immediate abdication of the King and smashed furniture, 







destroyed type faces, and abused the editor ( Associated 
Press, November 18, 1943). 
1 + ‘ * rt 
Almost every day the Italian press reports incidents in 





nst republican ele- 





which the Carabinieri have intervened agai 





~ . ! ‘ F ! : ' _ 
ments. Just recently the Carabinieri went to the head juarters 





of the Republican Party in Grosseto, smashed windows where 





anti-monarchist manifestos were displayed and 





everything. The passers-by protested vigorous!; 





. ¢ c ! | ' 
violation of democratic freedom, and the Carabinieri, threat- 





ening to use their submachine-guns, retreated to their bar- 





racks followed by the crowd. Only the energeti 





of democratic leaders and of some AMG officials prevented 





bloodshed. I could cite many similar occurren 





r 


The provincial governors (prefetts) with their almost dic- 






important part of the m ynarchist 


I 
machine. The prefetto names the mayors, 





tatorial powers are an 





+} 
rs of tne 


: 1 
the member 





; 
and all the commissioners of the towns and 


city councils, 





villages in his province. He controls 





, , 
economic administratton of the province 15 iM ius ands 










ie appoints ail local Committees 10! le purge Of Fasc 
In all provinces still under Allied administration the prefetio 
controls activities outside his jurisdiction on the ground tha 
the appro al of the AMG gives legality to his a 

Should Fascism really be eliminated in Italy, the mon- 
archy would go with it. That explains why the purge in 












southern Italy has been such a mockery. The trial of persons 
responsible for the fall of Rome has been categorically for- 
bidden by the Allies in order not to indict the King and 
his generals. Even t trial of General Mario Roa 4 


POLITICAL WAR 


igh Commission tor 
d 1,854 cases, of 
the judicial authorities, 
cases have been com- 
in the northi were per- 
hurried to deal with 

ival of the Allies. 
the monarchy well in- 
Assembly is elected. The 
idea of referring the in- 
decision of a Constituent Assem- 
plebiscite, which is so much easier 
ately a Constituent Assembly can 
though the matter is not quite so 
ns of local government are in the 


lists, nobody can guarantee that the 
1 
OmpPulsion a 


d that the 
Furthermore, under the present 
would be easy for the Fascists in 
Om have nor ecn pur d, tO buy 
not forget that the 

Mu sO1IN I. 
form of government they 
1y controls all the political ma- 
what Britain offers the Italian 


the answer. 
AMG CONTROI 


for the Allies to entorce cir Italian 


policy through the Allie 1 Control Commission and the AI- 


lied Military Governn 
to February, 1945, was described as follows by Anne O'Hare 


nt. The situation that prevailed up 


McCormick in a dispatch from Rome to the New York 
Times (August 23, 1944): 
There is no doubt we are rulit Italy. Somewhere in 


1 


the picture is an Italian government The ministers’ } 
chief desire is to be allowed to share responsibility with 
the Allies in administering their country. So far they are 
pretty helpless. The armistice terms provide that no deci- 
ion can be made by Italian authorities without Allied per- 
mussion. A consul cannot be transferred or a bureau head 
appointed unless the proposed action is referred to the 
Control Commission. This is true in the economic as well 
in the political field. We froze the stockpiles remaining 
in the country after the German withdrawal, and no fac- 
tory can be reoper ind no goods released without an 
Allied permit 
British Resident Minister for the 
Harold MacMillan, announced that 
was to become an organ of ‘‘con- 
ind that the government would be 
tions except for matters re lated 
Britain could well afford this gesture, 
: 


on ifs 


} 


up} ort, 


As for tl 
AMC 
Commons on 


There is n luential position 


whose past re ws that he understood and 
Fascism before September, 1939. The supreme disqu 
tion for the work of restoring order to the pe 
have been saved from Fascism appears to be the fa 


you understood what Fascism meant when a go 


honorable opposite were hobnobbing 
How do 


is to get 


behave? The first thing 
arabinieri Reali, who of 
organize lies have the highest record of com; 
laboration with Mussolini but with Hitle 
the Nazis. They then parade in front of the rep: 
tives of the Carabinieri Reali those prisoners whi 
released by the front-line troops, and these a; 
Nazidom decide which of the political prisoners 


back to jail. The complete administration of tl 


district is then handed over to the nominee of t} 
binieri Reali, and the result is that the civil admin 
of Sicily and now of southern Italy has fallen : 


hands of the most disreputable Fascist gangsters 


LINE-UP OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


In spite of their efforts the Allies have not suc 
selling the monarchy to the Italian people—not 
those parts of Italy which the Allied armies hav 
for more than a year. In southern and central [tal 
Sicily to Florence, the main Italian parties are the S 
Christian Democrats, Communists, Democracy 0! 
Liberal Party, Action Party, and Republicans. Of t! 
Socialists, the Action Party, the Communists, and the R 
licans are Outspoken anti-monarchists; the Christian D 
crats are divided between monarchists and anti-mona 
Only Bonomi'’s Democracy of Labor and Croce’s Li! 
Party favor a compromise with the monarchy. The So 
under the leadership of Pietro Nenni, and the Comn 
under the leadership of Palmiro Togliatti, differ o 
the method of opposing the monarchy as an inst 
The Communist Party is at present the less radical, favorng 
a postponement of the question until some time aft: 
war, while the Socialists, who did not join the second 
nomi government, are violently opposed to the King 
his henchmen. The Christian Democrats, the Socialists, . 
the Communists have the greatest number of foll 
The Action Party does not claim mass support but is 
active. It 1s a continuation of the Giwstizia e Liberia | 
ment created in France by Carlo Rosselli and deriv: 
strength mainly from the intellectual bourgeoisie. The It 
Republican Party, which does not belong to the Commit 
of Liberation, has always kept alive the institutional q 
tion even when other leftist parties were mainly int 
in the amelioration of economic and social condit 
Among its leaders is Colonel Randolfo Pacciardi, who ! 
the Italian volunteers against Franco in the Spanis! 
war. The monarchists are organized in a so-called P 
of Italian Democracy, sponsored by army officers, the aris 
crats, the Catholic high clergy, and of course the British 

[The ce neludi ng section of this arti le u ill ap pear 


week. } 
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Ernie Pyle 


BY RANDALL JARRELL 


E WROTE like none of the rest. The official, press- 
agent, advertising-agency writing that fills the news- 
papers, Magazines, and radio with its hearty reas- 
lies, its mechanical and heartless superlatives; the 
al, sensational, and professional pieces of ordinary 


Life journalism—the same no matter what the subject, 


e writer; the condescending, preoccupied work of 


ters” officially pretending to be correspondents for 
ition: all this writing about the war that by its quality 


existence of the war, he 


he nature and even the 


ompeted with nor was affected by. He was affected 
ed with, one thing—the real war: that is, the 
all those private wars the imaginary sum of 


in at 
; the public war; and he knew that his private war, 
had scocn 


write what he 


ho had felt it 


pulsive obligation, was to 
A 


nor 


rd and felt so that neither those * 


ho had not couid ever again believe that it was nec- 


lid 


r anyone to be ignorant of it. He was their wit- 


1 he looked not to find evidence for his own the- 


\ 


desires, to condemn, to explain away, to justify, 
Wha 


{ 
a al 
But facts are ouly facts as we see them, 


to tell what he saw. he cared 


ee ‘ 


el them; and he knew to what a gree experience 


seeing only faintly and not wanting 


ly in war—ts 

N” The Se eg Ree Ee Se ee 
all." The exactly incongruous, the crazily prosaic, 
fact—that must be true because no one 


ily convincing 
ave made it up, that must be Pyle because no one 
uld have noticed it—was his technical obsession, be- 
he knew it was only by means of it that he could 


what happens to 


cared almost 


understand his moral obsession: 


our war. (A few reporters as much 


d almost as hard; but their work is hurt by emotional 
self-consciousness, the hopeless strain between theic 


il and their technique. To the reporter's trained con- 


he told it if he could make us feel it; 


ea 





id and immediately accept. 


1ess there is something incidental, merely personal, 
meretricious, about his exact emotions or perceptions 


ral judgments; these things are not part of ‘the facts,” 
professionally supplies only as much of their gen- 


d, familiar equivalents as his readers immediately 


These things, for many 


Pyle.) Pyle did not care 


~ 


had been the only facts for 
there is neither 
otectiveness nor self-exploitation in What 
and what he felt he said. He used for ordinary nar- 
lain, transparent, but oddly 


his style. 


. | a style 
id convince anybody of anything; but 
' 


far-reaching, and 


personal style 


! 
when fits 


uons Or emotions were compiex, 


ind, he did his utmost to express their quality fully 


best with the most exact in at his worst with 


ensity, 
f appealingly old-fashioned spaciousness of rhetoric. 


sy to be critical of some of these last passages, and 





of the flat homeliness of ot > possessed few of the 
unessential qualities of the accomplished writer but—at huis 
rare best—many of the essential qualities of the great writer. 

and disheartening to read some of the re 


It was puzzling 


views of his books: the insistence that this was not "grea 


the work of a ‘real’ writer, but only a good 


reporting, 


porter, a good man nobody missed ft/at repro fuci ig what 
the “G. I. Joes” felt and said. (Some writers seemed com- 
pelled to use about him, as they do about all soldiers who 
are at the same time enlisted men, the words s/mple, plas, 
or Irtle—-so disquieting in their revelaticn of the writers’ 
knowledge and values.) And yet all of us knew better. We 
felt most the Oral qualities of his work and Id put ; 
could not help realizing that his work was, in our tim 

n unpre lented aesth ipn: Hecause Of if most of he 
people of a country felt, in the fullest moral and emotional 


had 


they could never have imagined without tt—a war 


P| 


something that never happened to them, tha 


In war the contradictions of our wor! 1, latent or overt, 
¥ r 1. 4 ] 
are fantastically exaggerated; ind what tn pea truge'cs 
helow ) tf j mit { f > yA ict - 
i LOV CONnsciousnNnes in the ming Or an economist, fh Wai 
tall - | . } t 
wipes Out a division on atolis on the other sige of a pia 
So in Pyle war is the nest of all contradictions; the incon 
gruous is ommonplace homogeneou Kh yf all [it 
All of them know it a cannol , Playing poKrel by ft ) 
1 + | ' | ball 
candies in a ent battery ays to him = as though tall z 
in his sleep War 1s the craziest thing I Yr heard 
A man builds a raft to float on the wa of his yxhole; 
1 1 ' 
another goes to sleep, falls over in the water, and wakes 
af - .. ie - > 
up, until he finally ties himself by a rope to a tree; four 
officers of a tank < yMpany fix themselves a dugout with 
' ! | 
tric lights, a | nk stove, an overstuffed chair, and “‘a big 


white dog, sli, 
Men in shallow foxholes, under severe strafing, try te 
hit in the 


with their fingernails, are commonly 


The 


seats 


deeper 
behind by flying 


on the battlefield would either cut the 
el: 


{ 1 


fragments from shells medics the: 


out of thei 


trousers or else slide their pants down, to treat the wounds, 


and they were put on the stretchers that way, lying face 
down. It was almost funny to see so many men coming 


V(r 


down the hill with the white skin of their backsides gleaming 
against the dark background of brown uniforms and green 

Pyle help fecling funny 1 
pilots who had just strafed a truck convoy, aad 
full of laughter... talked about their flights and 

& > 

and being killed exactly as they would 
tocir jeeps for an ap- 


' o» 
adout 


- 
> 


* 1) 
prass. coulan ¢ ‘ 


] 


11S¢ 


school lessons.” Soldiers pile out of 


proaching bird, thinking at a Stuka (“I knew one Amer- 
ican outfit that was attacked by Stukas twenty-three times 
in one day. A little of that stuff goes a long way’’); and a 
digger testifies, with utter magailicence; ‘Vive years ago 








for live dollars 

> digging ditches. 

yf alg for love. And I sure 
asted eftort, I never wante d 
iy life. Any time I get fifty 
nd me digging a new 
ditches.” 

enemy, ever 


where pl ysical dis- 


day to borrow a pair of scissors 
somebody had offered me a bottle 
cepted it and hidden it away.” 

the shocking disparity of actor 

men and their big war, their 

in the middle of the night, 
shoes and hold his toes in his 
feels shiv eringly “the 


immen 1} men all over the 


world, millions is, to moving in machine-like precision 
‘ | ’ 
through night nen who should have been comfort- 


ls at home. War make 


aks of the Atlas, 
“Down 


who had 


} ry) 
el eresis 


W orld 


curity 


water 

each of ther 

ver ; from 
typewriters, of - 
a banjo and a tennis 
cigarette cartons (each 
ton Ol cigarettes before embarkit 2), 
“anything and 


} + 
objec 


youngster whom I 
hen I looked down I saw that he was 
very young, and very tired. He lay 
ended in the air about six 


ilm of his hand he 


The NATION 


Yet their war's grotesque unnaturalness finally, 
for them a grotesque naturalness, all that they hav: 
or done—except for that endlessly dwelt-on fantasy 
before and may be after the war, their civilia:; 


families and home. Pyle one night—back tn on 


weeks in the other never wide awake, never dee 
thinks fitfully: 


other a horrible nightmare, and I was a little bit j; 


t 
} 


One world was a beautiful dr 


them. As I Jay on the straw in the darkness th 


mixed up, and I was not quite sure which wa 
From his long experience of front-line troops 
used steadily for months or years, he creates calm}; 
yectively and prosaically—under their jokes and 
and grammatical errors, the speech of the farms and 
of America—their extraordinary suffering: the 
“state of exhaustion that is in 


of everything,” their 


hensible . . . past the point of known human wearin 


yesterday is tomorrow and 1 


one dull, dead pattern 
} 


is Randazzo and whea will we ever stop and, God 


tired 


troops and decia¢ 


He and an officer look at some muddy, ex 
‘they haven't been up in the lin 


D 


They don’t have ‘that stare’ of front-line troops. |} 


tinues: ‘It's a look of dulness, eyes that look without 
eyes that see without conveying any image to the 1 

a look that is the display room for what lies behind 
exhaustion, lack of sleep, tension for too long, we. 
that is too great, fear beyond fear, misery to the po 
numbness, a lock of surpassing indifference to 
anybody can do."” Nobody else makes you feel so t 
dreary suffering, everything going on past not onl; 


own lives but the lives of their replacements, until a \ 
division is ‘‘only a numbered mechanism through whi 
pass’’; you remember Mauldin’s bearded and filthy sc! 
exhausted he looks middle-aged, staring at his rifle 
ing to it slowly: “I've given you the best years of my 
And these are not professional soldiers but only o: 
people: we feel behind every word the ironic pathos o! 
they are doing and what they are, of the threadba: 
scraps that are all that remain to them of the old lif 
hope their way back to, from this dream where th 
shooting at the darkness from out of the dark.’ 
jobs, families, and states—repeated with th 
perpetual heart-breaking plainness to the listening P 


a bridge pushed back shakily to their real lives; and he u: 


SC raps— 


stands and puts down what they tell him, always; ar 
foolish think it a silly habit of his. Even his general 
human, as he tells how one is waked: the sentry kn: 
beside the general, asleep on the ground in his long u 
wear, repeating softly, “General, sir, general, sir.” 11 
perate antinomies of war are held together by their con 
ground, the people who endure them: in the foreg 
overshadowing the great convulsions, the appalling st: 
are always ‘the individual cells of that strength’—thet: 
bornly and precariously stable commonplaceness, th 


derful pathetic persistence in all they can keep of th 
understanding and lives and world. If there are few o 
~ ’ 3 > ’ j 
re are many of Pyle’s: men chos 


ch , sent out “‘across the ageless and indifferent 
doing determinedly and unwillingly what they have to 


heroic if they have to be, and not for a public cause | 








fightin for 


' 
obligations—figh 


ich other.’ So Pyle 


g ‘for 
tays with them 


it i@Aas ae © C y 
vear and finally dies with m, because of them— 
hat, with their pets, thet dreams of after and 

pictures of their children and wives and girls, 
rmittent unending exhaustion and suffering and 


h out their marginal existence under the 88's. 

else in the world but Pyle makes you feel so in- 
ry for them, makes you feel how entirely against 
ind aside from their understanding it all happens. 


le particulars of their misery, of this catastrophe 


ything they could have deserved or even imagined, 


} 


ho can understand anything the 


ne to anybody w 
al contradiction of such a war: that though from 
along with suffering and brutality and death, cour- 


ibborn endurance and sacrifice, people’s real love 


another—al! these things have their price; and this 
o much too great that it is absolutely incommen- 
[Though our victory in this war is better than our 


though there is a difference between the two sides 


essential, still what has to be done, the actual sub- 
the war, is almost entirely evil. The sergeant says 
ibout the replacements: “I know it ain’t my fault 
killed, and I do the best I can for them. But I’ve 
[ feel like it’s me killing ’em instead of a German, 
so I feel like a murderer.” For Pyle, to the end, 
was murder: but he saw the murderers die them- 


ondemnation of war seems to the reader more nearly 


Pre 


) any other, because in him there is no exaggera- 


il 
4 


) hysteria, no selection to make out a case, no merely 
emotion unrecognized as such; he has nothing to 


He has written down ail that is favorable or indif- 
is readers have noticed this most, the common- 


rage and endurance and affection of his soldiers; 
all this his condemnation is so complete, detailed, 


home to us so absolutely, that it is unforgettable 





evaluation of things, his 


This 


achment, and 


rguable. proper 


objectivity (some of his most humor- 
equable columns were written while he himself 

he depths of frustration and revulsion) help to give 
its serious truth. 


re the soldiers of this war: 


was sitting among clumps of sword grass on a steep 
cky hillside that we had just taken, looking out 
vast rolling country to the rear. A narrow path 
like a ribbon over a hill miles away, down a long 
across a creek, up a slope, and over another huiil. 
thin line 


en, For four days and nights they had fought 
h 


ng the length of that ribbon there was a 
hard, 


little, washed none, and slept hardly at all. Their 
had been violent with attack, fright, butchery, 


days sleepless and miserable with the crash of ar- 


Ihe men were walking. They were fifty feet apart for 


rsal. Their walk was slow, for they were dead weary, 


person could tell even when looking at them from be- 


Every line and sag of their bodies spoke their in- 


exhausti Jn their i 5 VACK they Caf- 


ciS, i€acen boxes 


ucavy Steel tripods, Machine-gun va 


of ammun I p+ s 


from the overl i \ bye 

They didn’t slouch. It wa ble 
each step that spelled « t yalling tt 
faces were black and unshaved. They were y 
but the f 1 { } Kers 7 eY ius i 
look middle-aged. In their eyes as t! ! \ 
hatred, no excitement, no despair, no ton f tf 
—there was just a simple expre n ot being 


they had been there doing that forever, and 


This is how they die: 


When a man was almost gone, the surge 


a piece of gauze ovet 


it but we couldn't see his face well. 


Twice within five minutes chaplains came 
The 


of those occasions haunted me for hours 


man 


was still semi-conscious. The chaplain knelt 
beside him and two ward boys squatted nearby. The 


lain said, “John, I'm going to say a prayer for 
Somehow this stark announcement hit me like 
mer. He didn’t 


well”; he just said he was going to say a prayer, « 


say, “I'm going to pray fot 
was obvious to me that he meant the final pr 
as though he had said, “Brother, you may not 
1 tl 
weak, gasping man tried vainly to repea 
When he had 
added, “John, you're doing fine, you're 


other call and tl! 


but your goose is cooked.”” Anyhow, he voice 
and the 


words after him. finished, the cha 


doing fine.” 
he rose and dashed off on some 
boys went about their duties. 

The dying man was left utterly alone, just 
on his litter on the ground, lying in an aisle, becau 
tent was full. 


TD..} ys " 
Pyle that, in their e 


There are many passages in P; 
nary intensity and exactness of observation and pr 
to the reader to have reached a pure truth o 
ment. (When we read his famous column about 
i ¢ 


seein 


Captain Waskow we are no longer separate 
tual event by anything at all.) In the hospital 

that all the wounded and dying look alike, thei 
duced to a “common denominator” by dirt 


exhaustion for any extremely fait 


like “‘a 
from hundreds of our heavy bombers were fallin 


except 


looks flower in a row of weeds. 


Pyle (by that mistake that killed General McNair an 


dreds of other Americans), 
became filled with a gigantic rattling as of huge 


in a mammoth dry gourd’; he and a 


perately under a farm wagon, and waiting for th 


already exploding around them, he saw that 


‘ ‘ 1 
our heads slightly up—like two snakes—star 


other.” Is there any 


tation could be altered? 


Our fighters moved on after the enemy, and those 


did not fight, but moved in the wake of the battle 
not catch up for hours. There was nothing left be 
the 


the remains—the lifeless debris, sunshine 


flowers, and utter silence. An amateur who wa 


this vacuum t the re if ehattle had te 
mt acuum at tne rear of a ati nad a ert 
j ! the ¢ n 1e 


of loneliness. Everything was dead— 


chines, the animals—and he alone was left alive. 


he heard how th ul 


stranger wriggle 


imaginable way in which the nex 








' 
oo { | ( é 1 numa qguairties 
, 
( i exorabie tronalizaty 1 
f 
sf 4 { 
} \) i ( i i 
+ ¢ 1 
i 1 l the 
, 11 
( om ie 


A i ¢ \ A , 
! ( di ! l c¢ showed end 
Lil ( rca 
} 1 
< ( | volumiary uccession Ol 
{ ) I \ ( fin. His steady humility 
and selt-1 { f OI tie t 1 veneration 
: ty 
{ it fore ere reimiorced Dy 
| thiarly obj ve amusement at his own relation to 
t wi (\ he | on Okina he borrowed a 
| | | c RP | 
COMpatl | I I ». AN y VU ] I ifl 
i ] You | vh vou O ] up, Vv \ 
" . 3 , 
that big Navy stenciled on your back, and after you passed 
rt , ' , — 
I said to the other Lhat puys am admira Look at the 
] ‘ arey ] } res 
Old Ly-liall ik urd. He's been in th Navy ali MIS wie, 
Pie li a inedal O Of Uais sure as fe ll. ) His attection- 


} bana all abas . ] e+ 
amused understanding and acceptance of all sorts and 


vels of people come from his imaginative and undeviating 


P ‘ ! i, = 
interest in, Observation of, these people; he is as unwilling 
to look av from them because they do not fit his under- 
tanding of them as he is to reject them because they do 

’ 7 c 
ot y tl indards he keeps for h elf 
s 

He \ mo complex than most peo} le Ip 
; ; a ee 
| I a plain fatally hung over the last Of 
] It 1 Oo ] blu ed | h .) ll ened lve li ed 
i j r ‘ was not al all that oF the simple homo- 


ummstances it 1S § iperior to. 


how well he got along with people and the 


talk as if he were the extrovert who naturally 


does so; actually he was precisely, detailedly, and unremit- 


tingly introspective, and the calm objectivity of his columns 


is a Classical device—his own confused and powerful spit- 


itual life always underlies it, and gives it much of its effect. 
‘This contradictory struggle between his public and private 

lves, between the controlled, objective selectivity of the 
pieces and lus own intense inner life, one must guess from 


marks of those who knew him best: 


because this one side of him ts ine ompletely rep- 


resented in his work that one regrets his death so much. 

His writing, like his life, isa victory of the deepest moral 
feeling, of sympathy and understanding and affection, over 
circumstances as terrible as any men have created and en- 
dured, By the veneration and real love many millions of 
people {clt for him, their une 


plained certainty that he was 


different from all the rest, and theirs, they showed their 
i land gratuit ide for the qu ilities of his nature, and secmed 
nost to share in them. He was a bitter personal loss for 
ese pco] le. Most of his readers could not e Cape the illu- 


m that he was a personal friend of theirs; actually he 
we meet only a few people in our lives whom we ever 

bnow as well or love as much, ‘There are many men whose 
ofession it 1s to speak for us—political and military and 
; of that unwithering estate which has 


what we feel and what we think, how 









The NA] OV 


4, i} 





to live and when to die; he wrote what he had 


heard and felt himself, and truly represented . 





last landing in the Ryukyus, he felt not only fe 





1 ! t ™~ n 9 la 
yn, but an overwhelming premonition that he 









there: ‘‘rey dly he said he knew he would b \ 
) 4 i] ++] 

hit another beachhead. Before he finally settl< 

of whether or not to go ashore in his own mind. 







three sleepless days and nights. Then on the { 
made up his mind.’ He told a good friend, “N 
all rigiit ag to other peo} le he said merely t} 





Pr ae ae a eae 
vo there, but he guessed tne others « 





extraordinary degree the sense 





ae lias! 
bility to the offers, the knowledge of his own : 





capable demand that is made—if 





In one sense he died freely, { 





in another he died of necessity and for hims: 
said after visiting the lepers in the Hawaiian Isl. I 





felt a kind of unrighteousness at being whoie 





I experienced an acute feeling of spiritual ne 





better off than the leper.” 





After he died I saw, as most people did, a nev 





him taken in the Pacific. He is surrounded by m 






ing to get his autograph, and steadies on the cro, 





of one of them the paper he is signing. He se 





scious Of himself and the camera; his face is humoro 





ral, and kindly, but molded by the underlying se 





almost severity, of private understanding and jud 
t the girl in “The Woodlander 


man, 





remembered wha 





another grave: “You were a good and did 





] 


things.’ But it is hard to say what he was or what 





1 


about him. He filled a place in our lives that 





knew existed, until he was there: and now that | 





it is empty. 








BRIEFER COMMENT 













A New Spirit 
RICARDO ROJAS'S turgid and uneven book, ‘Ss 
tin, Knight of the Andes,’ (Doubleday, Doran, $ 






a fourfold importance. It is one of the few biogr 





this great South American liberator which is ava 





English. Written by the dean of Argentine letters 





years ago, it tells us almost as much about the o 





about the mirrored. Third, it comes at a time wh 





process of fighting to free peoples from tyranny | 





honored and to be understood. And, fourth, it sh 





on happenings in Spain and Spanish America today, ¥ 





men again write as they did in 1792, “Spain is beco 





for freedom. It is necessary to make this revolution 





European and American Spain.” 





José de San Martin, ‘Generalissimo of the Repu 






Peru and founder of her liberty, Captain General of ¢ 





and Brigadier of the Argentine Confederation,” was 





of Spanish parents in Argentina in 1778. Taken ba 
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Spain at seven, he was at eleven enrolled as a ca 





the Murcia regiment. For twenty years he fought Sp 
battles. At thirty-three, a colonel, he left the moribun 11 
archy, in disguise, went back to Argentina, and put his grea 







Miss JULIE AND Miss TEsSsIE were two vigorous 
aad eccentric old ladies who lived in Charleston, 

S. C., in 1910. The story of their troubles and ad- 
ventures is “delightful, a gentle satire on Charles- 
ton’s pride of social position giving a wise, mellow 

coherence to what would be, otherwise, just an 

amusing and entertaining genre picture... of an 

extraordinarily real American family.”—Book-of- 
the-Month Club News. 
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late Senator Norris was an outstanding figure on 
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An important problem of our times—the paralysis 
of creative power which war brings to many intel- 
lectuals—is treated in this mature and thoughtful 
novel of contemporary Australia. It is about a 
writer, his brilliant sister, his neurotic wife, his 
two daughters, and a disturbing girl who lived in 
a dreamland she had created from the scenes of his 
own childhood. 
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Here is an arresting book which explains contem- 
porary Argentina in terms of her history, wich 
complete honesty and detachment. “Illuminating 

and remarkably well-written... it accurately por- 

trays beneath the current of various political dif- 
ferences, the deep waters of industrial and eco- 
nomic conflict.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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military skill at the service of people revolting against 


Spanish rulc 


Just what it was that converted him to the cause of lib- 
erty the author does not sufliciently examine. “Bourbon 
I lo] 1, and British liberalism cre- 
Nv SI Senor R | and lets it go at that. 

His real interest lies in San Martin’s later life. 


For North American readers, many of them meeting San 


M 1 in tl ; for the first time, the book takes far 
too tl f ited. It is highly subjecttve, very 
: concerned with its hero’s illnesses, his fidelity to his 
‘ ! | t iit nd ntl of soul. That 
} | 
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been a better one. 


The NATIQ\ 


School. His diagnosis of the ways in which not 
but all the other nations that make up Western 


strayed from the original revolutionary principles 





arly, persuasive, and illuminating. But although he 
less extreme than Friedrich Hayek in his devotio: 






nomic orthodoxy, his book is no more convincing th 





Road to Serfdom’’ in its thesis that a slightly 
laissez faire economy, plus the social good-will r 


by the revolutiona 






‘y slogan, would bring out all t! 


in the best of possible 





worlds. 





One of the most insidious arguments of the d 






of ninetcenth-century capitalism is that its def 
cured by moral suasion rather than by politi 
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Marlio presents this argument with considerable 
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and many of his comments are well worth readin 





till fails to demonstrate that if all business men \ 





completely free to pursue their own selfish int 





combined efiorts would automatically produce th 









good for the greatest number. CHARLES | 
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minority peoples are omitted, and the best sou 





iways utilized. Some of the contributors adopt a { 






tone. Writing of the Irish, A. J. Reilly refers to var 


of “Celtic genius,” very unjustifiably denies a dist 






ition (apparently the editors ager 








Andrew Jack '), ignores such a study as Os 
Beston’s Immigran while affording full s 
views of the jingoes of the American-Irish Histori 
\ L. ] St, who histori al work has won the 





oi the Steuben Society, contributes a comparabie 
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German element. On the other harid, the read 


IS ON SUC 


unifying effect upon the American people: 


and will remam one America!’ Such a conclus:! 





out neither by these chapters nor by events not 
them. The last two sections comprise for the mos 
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discussions of the origin and nature of group cont 





methods of combating it. The complacent tone o! 


these surveys would belie the need of the present n 


which is a new methodology of combating prejud: 
Because of its com] rehensiveness “One America” 1s 


1 
venient and in many respects a us ful volume. It coi 
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ue ently released films which show Nazi atrocities 

0 | i galt ede nd a oe eee lored and 
only part of what 1S rathe arly a yrde 1 an 

effort to condition the people of this country 

5 ‘ | 
a terfering with, or even questioning, an extremeiy 
against the people of German The simple 


1 1 ee . 
to show things more frightful than 


ans have ever otherwise scen, and to pin the gu 


eat ee . } wl . . . 7 ] 
itrocities on the whole Germa mle. I am 
1 } 
s to be so by what I have seen and read in th 
| ‘ ¢ 4] - te ce al 
by the eifect of the atrocity press and ¢t Lcrocity 


1 
pe ODsery 


an ed in everybody, by es erybody | 
elt it necessary to see the films themselves. I don't 
1 those who will feel that this deprives me of the 
ave some reactions and ideas of my own, in rela 


general matter; or that they are 


ot 4 t witting ) t tre 
not worth putting on paper. 


tt get my thoughts in order, yet, to 





on 
lo) 


] ‘ } + } t yr nd the » 
eeas writing, about sucn propaga 1da and the n- 


on to it. But I do want to go on record against 
lieve many other people would like to, before 
become indistinguishable among those of the 


fused or timid or villainous people who are likely 


while, when the shcck wears off—and when it is 

en stylish—to come somewhat to their senses. 
en: the passion for vengeance is a terrifyingly 
e, very easily and probably inevitably wrought up 
evidence, even at our distance. But however well 


m of its strength, and that in its full immediate 


it is in some irrelevant to 


I doubt that it is ever to be honored, or 


nd express yn respects 
quiry, 
i d 


! P a) 
is Other ti 


ian evil and in every direction fatally de- 
even when it is obeyed in hot 
in a crisis of prevention; far worse when it is 


n cold blood and in the illusion of carrying out 


® | think it has taken such strong held on so many of us 
sentially because we suspect the passion itself, and 
the 
ould be no finding victims, or forms of vengeance, 

sufficient to satisfy it. We cannot bear to face our 
ee that 


confuse 


w that even if passion were a \ alid one to honor 


the satisfaction of our desire for justice 


ith } 


with our desire for vengeance, 1s impos- 


1 so we invent as a victim the most comprehensive 


hich our reason, however deranged, will 


nerm 


perm 
le of a people and the descendants of that people 


iC us: 


ourselves incomparably their superiors if we stcp 


the idea of annihilation. And we refuse to grant 





war has prov ed itself lost if indeed it ever could 


n won—as surely in our own raging vengefulness 


of the mcb in the Milan square. Indeed, 

n they and worse, in some respects, than the Nazi 
be no bestiality so discouraging to contemplate as 
the man of good-will when he is misusing his heart 


mind; and there can be no trusting him merely be- 


the long run, he customarily comes part way to, 


mes his Ca 






npaign for, what he I kes to call human 
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t painters know, 
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Art 


> he 


now for the Ter- 


RT lovers yearn 


ik 


lern art does, then it ought to re- 
with emotion—shake and scare 
titans like Michelangelo do. 
volved is really the Sublime, 
term is a little ashamed of it- 
w and is exciuded from the 
ant of contemporary writing on 
literature. Nevertheless, the Ter- 
ir time (it is even better form 
ie “disquieting” ) proves just 

w in the end as the Sublime of 


ntics. 


same taste that feels the cubists 
“emotional content’ 
and “technique” 
titan in Rouault 
“volcanic force.” 


1 
Snow 


itellectualism”’ 
ers a latter-day 
ercome by 
who visits Rouault’s large 
eum of Modern Art (through 
ern a remark- 


} . 
iS 


can fail to disc 
] 


ter, see several very effective 
a quantity of 
ble painter 4s 


Yet that remarkal! 
The quiet- 


ind recognize 
t Of a Major artist. 
infailingly characterizes great 
here as it en- 
» some of the most agitated of 
ys and Delacroix’s works- 

testifies to the 
tr umph over the medium, and 


does not enter 


—_— 
s elsewhere, it 


im’s final 
fault with Rouault does not lie 
ed emotion or in 


acquiescence. 


>in the extrud 


bast, but rather in a lack of def- 


He refuses to let his intentions 
nd physical 
impa- 


ped by the etiquette a 
of his art; histrionic 

e anxiety to express, makes him 
rape the medium and anticipate 
ectator’s emotions by presenting a 
mpli before the fact—there the 


tor’s emotion is in the picture be- 
he has had time to feel it. 
rtratt of the way he ought 


He pets 
to feel. 
o many of us feel guilty about 
nal impotence that we hurry to 
style that seems 
yet whose 


wilt cultivates a 


sence of spontaneity, 
f ) 


tiousness stamps it as almost a for- 


He takes few chances with color 
variably plays one complementary 
‘ainst another; his main reliance 
umber—to which he 
every other color, and this, as 
is one of the safest 
in the game. His design tends 


If any art is going to be al- 
take such liberties with nature 





usually to be dead-centered 1, too fre- 
quently, symimetrical. At the same time 
his control of three-dimensional de pth 


; here and there in his eulies 


is insu 


works hig th lights pop out or spots of 


shadow retreat too far or submerge too 
ume picture he 
the modern 
way, as a question primarily of 
in the Renaissance way, as a 
The x tooled 
paint- 


much. In one and the 


will handle space now in 
surface, 
and now 
question of fictive depth 
of Daumier, one of the last great 
ers to conform to the Renaissance con- 
ception of pictorial strus 
with that of the post-impressionists— 
and maybe that of Munch too. Daum- 
ier’'s precept gets the hand in 
Rouau! black-and-white , how- 


rgles 


space, 


upper 
aa 


Rouault’s work 


ever, and the result is an increase of 


calm and also the revelation cf how 


much more conventional his art is than 


it at first seems to be. 


Rouault did not embrace his expres- 


sionism until he was over thirty and had 


indergone a religious conversion. For 
rnin first six or seven years thereafter he 
appears to have restricted hunself largely 


to water colwr, oil on al simi- 


paper, 
larly direct media, which best registered 
his fjougue without forcing him to aban- 
academicism. 
remember that though Ma- 
, Mor- 
gan as an wapecunnnitl, Rouault 


le of Moreau until he 
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don certain vestiges of 
(One must 
tisse, who was taught by Gustave 
remained a discipi 
was thirty.) In the beginning he organ- 
ized his pictures chiefly by darks and 
th and paid little heed to 
. Some of the nudes Rou- 
1 at time are 
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urfac e design 
ault exec this quite 
strong, especially when they stay close to 
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but Jack a certain inx 
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not integrate the two-dimensional pat- 
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lusion of the third dimension under- 
neath 

Some time 
in to devote 
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proper. Witl 


around 1913 Rouault be- 
nore attention to oil 
1 this came a greater inter- 
est in surface and texture, while his color 
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Thrall Soby— who seems to have 
““morbid”’ 


range 
cea sed 
James 
an obsessiona! 
points out in his very 

note, Rouault's 


affinity with 
modern art 
formative 
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sectioning off the human fig into 
anatomical compartments—perhaps in 
answer, as Mr. Soby suggests, to the then 
all-persuasive influence of cubism. Thick, 
molten-lava surfaces were gained from 
layers of paint in different colors, 
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n Rouault’s art 
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which down at bottom lies sick with 
academicism. 

It is ironic that Rouault, the up-to- 
date exponent of pornographic, sado- 
masochistic, avant-garde Catholicism, 
should be set forth as the only great re- 
ligious artist of our time. A painter with 
real gifts, he fails to fulfil them because, 
among other things, he 20€s precisely to 
religion to find a pretext and justifica- 
tion for venting his abhorrence, not only 
or the epoch, but of humanity and him- 

it. Perhaps this hatred and this desire 
to suffer lie profoundly at the heart of 
But as the German philos- 


our epo h. 


opher Husserl said, profundity is chaos. 





B. H. 
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Music 


EVIEWS of books sometimes pro- 
vide performances that are interest- 











ing or amusing to watch. Thus, Virgil 

Musical Scene” being con- 
descended to, in the Times, by Mark 
Schubart, and Mr. Schubart reminding 
the reader to take the book’s contents as 
Mr. Thomson— 
that is something to hug one’s sides over. 
Some may think I am condescending to 
Mr. Schubart’s youth and status; but I 
am thinking only of his critical opin- 
writing of another 


Thomson's 


only the opinions of 


ions. It was the 
youthful fourth-string critic, Gama Gil- 
bert, that gave the Times's reviewing of 
music its brief glimmer of distinction 
and value a few years ago. And it is the 
traelitions, methods of 
older men that Mr. Schubart is carrying 
on. Some things are learned quickly, 
others take time: already Mr. Schubart, 


attitudes, and 


in his record reviews, can use even more 
words to say even less; but he will need 
additional journalistic experience to pro- 
duce those book reviews in which an in- 
timate knowledge of the jacket-blurb, the 
preface, and the first pages of a few of 
the chapters has been conveyed with ex- 
pansively I aden sententiousness. 

Phe on Einstein's ““Mo- 


Zart 


performance } 
have been staggering; but Virgil 


Thomson, whose reviews of books have 


usually been poor, came through this 


time with the only comment I have seen 
that goes to the heart of what 1s wrong 
with Einstein's beok. In connection with 


the vague! » of the de scriplive analy SCS 


ol particulas works Thomson wrote: 
Perhaps what bothers me all through 
is the author's assumption that his un- 
doubted the facts of 


Mozart's life, including his working 


familiarity with 





The NATIOx 


habits gives him automatically a tr. 
sight into the meaning of \M 
works. Time after time we arc 


take on faith ex-cathedra statements |i. 


the following about a piano piece 
has always so bothered every) 
many editions omit it entirely: And ¢ 
“Little Sonata” in B flat major (K.s7 
dating from February, 1789—per 
the most completely rounded of th 
all, the ideal of his piano sonata 
contains counterpoint used humoroy 
in the finale as if in open refer 
the secrets of which the work is fu! 


must say that here I find Mr. Ein trie 


far more secretive than the piece h 
talking about. This kind of pontif 
obscurity (and the book is full of ir) 
unacceptable . . .”” I cannot help no 
the irony of Thomson's using the word 
“pontifical obscurity’’ which so wel! 
scribe the method and result of some 


his own articles. But what is importan: 


about those words here is their cor: 
ness as applied to Einstein's statement 
and to countless statements which t 


as little about other works; and the fac 


that Einstein, like all the musicolog 
knows everything about a work o! 
zart except what it says and meat 
What is also important, let m« 
since Thomson doesn’t—is that ther 
the same “‘pontifical obscurity” in | 


Mf. 


stein’s writing about Mozart's life, and 
that here he appears to assume that hav- 


ing provided factual documenta 
certain points he may at other point 
make vast and cloudy pronoun 
without any documented factual | 
all. On p. 93 of the chapter on Mozart 
education is the statement that 
deep intuition pierced the cultural tend 
encies of his time, without the help 
single lecture on aesthetics.’ But 1mm 
diately, and with no awareness that 1 
largely negates what has just been said 
there is the statement that “although h 
had no eye for . . . architecture, 
ture, or painting, he had as a dra 
the finest sense of poetry, bet! 
and dramatic. Then, “he must 
read a great deal’; and apparent! 
justification of this, “his library 
tained books on travel, history 
philosophy; poetical works such a 

of Metastasio and Salomon G 
Moliére’s comedies... ; W! 
‘Oberon’; and the lyrics of Gellert 
Weisse.”” But no: “whether he 
read all this, nobody knows.” Bu 
“we do know that he read Met 
and Gellert. He also knew Féné! 
‘Télémaque’ and Tasso’s ‘Aminta 
found amusement in the tales of 
Thousand and One Nights’; and 
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y a large part of the bound- 
There is, 
qualified 


Mozart's literary inter- 


etto literature.” 
mentation for a 
bout 


ne for the pronouncement 





ery leep intuition into the cul- 
ly: “And + tendencies his time. And there 
yor (K.s7 eat confusion in the progres- 
89—ner f thought. 
led of yrse example of all this is the 
sonata the next page about Mozart's 
humor ce in regard to the new cur- 
refer Cs heralded the nn of the 
rk is { century, the period of Roman- 
Mr. Einstein whose full flowering he might well 
Di to witness. Anything that be- 
of nontif ; ed simply to change or transition did 
roll Pee n him. He was completely a 
™ f the eighteenth century, perhaps, 
e tl f the twentieth; which is an- 
of saying that he belonged to 
sen of art, and was in no sense a 
™ Beethoven found a great 
> Important Haydn that he could take as a 
eit : of departure, but very little in Mo- 
5 Stat How should one try to continue 


rhi rt’s work? It was possible to strive 
ion on another level, and per- 
to achieve it; but Mozart's per- 
d not be surpassed on its own 







his own terms. Now, Mozart lived in the 


middle of the period of Sturm und 
Drang, the age of “sensibility,”’ the age of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Mozart never 
mentions Rousseau, although he com- 
posed a Singspiel on Rousseau’s “Devin 
du Village,” and he must have heard 


often enough in Parts. 
have had no use 
and musical amateur 
of Geneva, whose call “Back to Nature” 
would have meant very little to him. Mo- 
zact was on the side of Voltaire, in spite 
ot the ill-tempered words he pronounced 
upon the sage of Ferney as an obituary. 
Voltaire, too, belongs to the eighteenth 
century and to eternity; and he has the 
same power of dry and pitiless observa- 


Rousseau's name 
Presumably he would 
for the philosopher 


tion, the same irony, the same fierce 
satire, and the same profound fatalism. 
Bctween ‘Candide’ and the G minor 


Symphony there is a real kinship. 

If you have read this passage, as I have, 
for continuous sense from one sentence 
to the next, you will agree that Einstein 
is using his subject to display the ex- 
tensiveness of his background of knowl- 
edge and culture in a confusedly tan- 
gential gabble of pontifical generaliza- 
tions and allusions which can impress 

































































h Haydn, on the other hand, only minds as confused or pretentious 
mea 
in many respects compete on as his own. 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 116 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 

1 Creeps 
Septicemia always starts with this 
One kind of palm 
Three-horse Russian vehicle 
Overlook this 
Fools’ journeys, sometimes 
tone of the arm 
Looks like the st 
cheer 
The 
it were 
Distinctly feline 
Dressmaker’s triangular 
Hot bug (anag.) 
Made for me mostly 
Alias Spud Murphy 
Island that was snatched out of the 
air 
He communicatcs 
heart by notes 
Are sometimes 
} Commotion 
Travelers’ talk 
3 and 4) 
Strangely enoug 
spot in England 
Testify at trial 
Not Nature’s work (hyphen, 3 
“The brazen war” 
ton) 
Senseless state 


DOWN 


Adds relish to a meal 
“Anti? No!” (anag.) 

Less than love but similar, a 
golfar knows 
Astronomical figures are 
ing in this 

In the vernacular. a shark 


art of a Bronx 


of paying the coal bill, as 


Yr 
al 


insertions 


with his sweet- 
even in betting 
may be (two words, 


h quite a peaceful 


1) -« 
( Mil- 


every 


illuminat- 




















6 Don’t put them all in one basket 
7 Mrs. Spra never complained of 
meat being this (two words, 3 & 3) 
It hardly describes the Ghost Train 
Give her a beer for the doctor 
London’s “bank street” 
> Kidnaps 
Black eye poultice (two words, 
3 and 4) 
“Heaven’s 
stars unutterably bright” (Shelley) 


N. African tree whose fruit made 


strangers forget their home 
It could have been freer 


Politicians who didn’t get what was 


coming to them 

A veritable madhouse 

“An engagement of no great mag- 
nitude” (dictionary) 

He should be able to tell a good 
story 

All in (two words, 4 and 2) 
“I’ve got a little list . . 
(Mikado) 

Form of eclat useful on shipboard 


”? 


ebon vault with | 


Mater appears after this battle in | 


old school 
stand, Mr. 


the 
Let it Printer 


—— —_— + 


PUZZLE No. 115 


1 DANIEL WERSTER; 10 B 7“ 
DERVISH; 12 PAIRING 
14 OUTLETS; is DESTHOY, 
20 PARABLE; 23 LA SALLE; 
; 23 FOIL ING: 26 REL EASE: 
c ROSSING, 


ATHEIST; 8 IMAGINE; 4 LI- 
6 BOROSIS; 7 EVIC 
LEFT; 9 STIARBY 
18 ALL-WISE; 19 
21 REVOLTS; 


SOLUTION TO 


ACROSS 

RAIM; 11 
WASLITUB 
wWTOSTAG 4 
24 LEVERE 
27 LEVEL 
DOWN 9 
MoOGES; 5 ENDOWED; 
TOR; & KEEP TO THE 
GENTEKL; 17 SISTINE; 
ENERAGIC; 20 PALERMO; 
> BARGAIN, 


| 
} 
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MEETING 
THE GROUP. 


Seymour A. Selicson, Chairman 
Meets at Clubhouse, 150 West 85+h Street 
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PROF. H, W. L ONGFE LLOW DANA 
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“The Drama of Russia at War" 
__ (illustrated) 
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PROF, MURRAY BANKS speaks on 


“Quest for Happiness” 
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Attend 45 evenings for $5 


LANGUAGES 


JAGE SERVICE, Box 6. (¢ 
Mass. Phonograph C 
mer All Languages 
Bookl t N. St: ite lang } 
HELP WANT El 
SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER, 
enced, $35, 5-day week. Postwar 
national women’s Zionist organizat 
floor, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C 
ORGANIZATIONS 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM SOCI} 
| interested in the spread of socialist 


} you join Our non- party societ 


cause? Box 40, Imboden, Ark. 


LEAGUE FOR SOCIALIZED MEDI 
being formed. Members, 
port, volunteer workers nee< ded. Cobb, 90 


West End Avenue, N. Y. ( 
POSITIONS WANTED 
SECRETARY, 29, eight years with } 


tension Executive, desires change to 
ee -nial, permanent, interesting 
days, $40-$45 minimum. Available 
ber. Box 1524 c/o The Natio 


EXPERIENCED COPYREADER, 

up, research, writing. Part, full time. Capa 
ble turning out complete job, smal] 
publication, Box 1525 c/o The Nation 
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Canadian, $1. The Nation is indexed in Reacers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Book Rs 
Digest, Index to Labor Articles, Public Affai 
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weeks’ notice and the old address as we!! as th 
new are required for change of address 








LANGI 
bridge, 
make Ss 
1936. 


sugvest t con 


work 


Sente : L 
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